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A TANKAGE DRYER FOR 20 
YEARS’ SERVICE 


Hundreds of Triumph Tankage Dryers have seen more than fifteen years’ service 
and a good many are close to the quarter century mark. You can expect Triumph 
Dryers to run for twenty years, and you won’t be disappointed. 

Bulletin 40 tells all about Triumph Tankage Dryers. Write for it. 


The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 


Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 

















Established 1857 Curers of the Celebrated 
**REGAL” Ham, Breakfast 


Bacon and Shoulder. 
O e rot e Manufacturers of the 
Famous Brand ‘“‘PURITY” Lard. 
° Goods for Export and Home 
Pork and Beef Packers and Lard Refiners Trade in any Desired Package. 


Export Office Main Office PACKING HOUSES: 


344 Produce Exchange NEW YORK tie ell ee. 


























THE MODERN BOXES 


Nabco, Veneer, Wire-bound Boxes for Strength—Security 








Savein Freight Save in Handling 
Save in Nails Save in First Costs 


Send us your specifications now and 
we will prove to you how to save from 
25 to 40% in traffic charges. 


NATIONAL BOX CO. 


General Offices: 
38th and Racine Ave. Chicago, III. 


Plants: Eastern Offices: 
Chicago, Illinois 712 Liberty Bldg. 
Natchez, Mississippi Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Architectural 3 
mu ~Service 
Practical industry 
CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. - Manhattan Building - CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee 99 Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) 
NIAGARA BRAND ~~ and Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 
BOTH COMPLYING WITH ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE B. A. I. 


mown’ BATTELLE & RENWICK ® {pHa 



































Why Quality is the First Rule in Sausage Making *° 


page 28 
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The Brecht Standard Deodorizer 
for Rendering Tanks 


The Brecht Deodorizer and Con- 
denser should be used by every 
packer who operates a tankhouse. 
This Condenser was developed by 
practical packinghouse engineers 
to overcome the obnoxious odors 
caused by gases from the rendering 
tanks which develop during the 
cooking of offal. 























Unless a plant is kept absolutely clean, 
nothing will do away with tankhouse 
odors, but we claim that if your plant 
is kept clean and you still have trouble 
with rendering tank odors the Brecht 
Deodorizer and Condenser will elimin- 
ate them. 


It is built to meet any requirement and 
when writing us for details be sure to 
give the number and sizes of the tanks 
you now operate. 









Here is an apparatus a great many packers 
have been looking for, and the small cost of 
it will be quickly repaid by freedom from the 
trouble and annoyance which is now caused 
by gases from the rendering tanks. Write us 
for more information. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 ST-LOUIS 


Manufacturers of Machinery and Equipment 
pertaining to the Meat and Allied Industries 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE HAMBURG, GERMANY LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
174-176 Pearl St. Monadnock Bldg. Calle San Martin 235 Albertstrasse, 25-30 R. W. Bollans & Co. 


6 Stanley St. 


1853. wits tose we serve LOZMA 
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Money Saved in Quick Chilling of Beef and Pork 


Refrigeration Methods Have Progressed to the Point 


Where Great Economies Can Be 


Effected 


in Chill 


Room Practice—May Even Chill Beef With Water! 


With his margins narrowing—and often 
disappearing altogether—the meat packer 
in these days must save every penny p%s- 
sible. 

Right now, when hogs have begun to 
show a cutting loss of $1 per head, he is 
more than ever anxious for economies. 

But they must not be “cheese-paring” 
economies. They must be better methods 
of doing things, which will save money 
and produce more and_ higher-priced 
product. 

No feature of packinghouse practice has 
developed farther or faster than refrigera- 
tion. In fact, it has moved so rapidly 
that many packers have not been able to 
keep up with it. They are still operating 
under old, money-wasting methods, and 
some of them don’t even know of the 


march of progress past them. 


Quick vs. Slow Chilling. 

The matter of chilling carcasses—par- 
ticularly hogs—is one which holds great 
possibilities for money-saving or money- 
losing. 

A discussion on “Quick vs. Slow Chill- 
ing of Hogs” took place in the columns 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER more than a 
year ago. There were packinghouse su- 
insisted that 24-hour 
chilling was risky, and that for good prod- 
uct 48 hours was necessary. 


perintendents who 
It devel- 
oped that these men were operating under 
old methods. 

No argument is needed to convince the 
packer that a 24-hour turnover in his cool- 
ers is more profitable for him than a 48- 
hour turnover, product quality being 
equal, 

The dean of the packinghouse engineer- 
ing fraternity, Horace C. Gardner, long 
ago proved that this could be done. His 


discussion of the subject in THE NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER of November 11, 1922, brought 
out this fact clearly. 

A Remedy for Meat Spoilage. 
that 20 


ordinary 


stated 
hours was enough for chilling 


In fact, Mr. Gardner 


And he declared that the more 
quickly carcasses can be brought down to 


weights. 


a proper temperature, the less probability 
of “off” results. 

He insisted that quick chilling was not 
the cause of “bone sour,” and declared 
that there was no such thing as ‘animal 
heat.” 

These conclusions from such a high 
source are interesting to repeat at this 
time, 


particularly as the Institute of 





Quick Chilling Results 


Daily turnover in hog coolers 
reduces working capital tied up in 
carcass products by 50 per cent. 

Speculative hazards are reduced 
by shortening the interval between 
purchasing hogs and marketing 
products. 

Bacteria have 24 hours less to 
work on surface of the carcass be- 
fore cuts go into pickle. Thus 
provisions have a superior finish. 

Hogs dressing 225 lbs. can be 
chilled to an inside ham tempera- 
ture of 36 F. in 24 hours with 25 
F. brine, 40 salometer, 30-lb. suc- 
tion pressure on the ice machine, 
and three air changes per minute 
in cooler; requiring only 70 per 
cent of power for refrigeration. 

Beef may be chilled to 34-36 F. 
inside temperature in 36 hours 
with WATER at 33 F., 45-lb suc- 
tion pressure on ice machine, with 
nearly 50 per cent reduction in 
power for refrigeration. The 
shrink saving would exceed the 
total cost of chilling. 











Meat Packing is about to begin an exhaus- 
tive study of the problem of meat spoilage. 

The subject is revived and brought up 
to date in a discussion of the subject of 
“Open Brine Refrigerating Methods,” by 
S. C. Bloom of Chicago, another specialist 
in brine refrigeration and air conditioning. 
This discussion, which was prepared for 
the Society of Practical Refrigerating 
Engineers, is presented in full by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, together with illus- 
trations of modern equipment and meth- 
ods in both large and small packing plants. 


Startling Savings Are Shown. 


Some of the interesting points made by 
Mr. Bloom are summarized on this page. 
He is not theorizing. but reporting results 
of years of practical experiment. 

His showing of savings in time and ex- 
pense in the chilling of both pork and 
beef are almost startling—particularly his 
statement that beef can be chilled in 36 
hours WITH WATER, instead of brine, 
at a 50 per cent power saving, and with a 
saving in shrinkage that is greater than 
the cost of chilling! 

These are economies 


worth looking 


into. Mr. Bloom’s discussion begins to- 
day, and will be continued in later issues 


of THe NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Open Brine Refrigerating 
Systems 
By S. C. Bloom 


The object of this presentation is to set 
forth “the state of the art” of distributing 
and applying refrigeration by means of 
the “open brine system,” and to suggest 
what the future holds in the way of de- 
velopment. 


Its early history is shrouded in the 
mystery with which new methods were 


cloaked until the last few years, but it 
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may be safely stated that the open system 
has been in use for at least thirty years. 
Chief among the early successful users of 
the spray system might be mentioned Ar- 
mour & Company and Kingan & Com- 
pany. Today they are among the largest 
users. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


film of brine in contact with the inside 


surface of the pipe. 
In the “open” 


system, we have but one 
For 
the same air motion, it is probably near 
equal in value to that with pipe on which 
Hence, for a given 


of these resistances, namely, the first. 


the frost is “ice-like.”’ 














FIG. 1 








SPRAY DECK OVER HOG 
Plant of Dryfus Packing & Provision Co., Lafayette, Ind. 





COOLER. 
Three hours after the system 


started operating Fred Dryfus remarked that the floor was dry for the first time in 20 


years. 


That many of the early systems, and not 
a few of today’s “home-made” affairs have 
proven sad failures, is undeniable. These 
have exerted a powerful restraining influ- 
ence upon the more general use of this 
system. Leaky decks, excessive product 
shrink, mist carrying over, etc., are the 
major crimes with which the system has 
been charged. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated 
that the failures and faults have resulted 
from comprehension of the 
problem, unwise choice or misapplication 
of means. The hundreds of successful 
installations today is the evidence. 


inadequate 


Open vs. Close Brine Systems. 
The 


commonly 


“open” brine system, now 
the “brine spray 
tem” because that is the most widely used 


form, is distinguished 


more 
called Sys- 
from the “closed” 
system by the fact 
that with the former, cold brine is brought 


or “brine circulating” 





directly into contact with the air to be 
cooled 
In the “closed” system—and equally so 


in the direct expansion bunker coil type— 
the air is separated from the refrigerant 
metal-walled container; 
usually in the form of pipe. 


by means of a 


resistances 
from 


have’ several 


transfer of 


Thus, we 
offered to the heat air 
First, and of considerable 
resistance in the 
film of contact with the frost on 
the pipe; second, the resistance of the 
frost layer itself; third, the resistance in 
the surface film of frost in contact with 
the pipe; fourth, the resistance of the pipe 


wall; lastly, the resistance in the surface 


to refrigerant. 
magnitude, the surface 


air in 


temperature difference between brine and 
air, less surface area of brine in the form 
of spray would be, and is, required for 
a definite refrigerating duty, than surface 
area of pipe within which brine or other 
refrigerant is circulated or employed. 
The author has undertaken to 
evaluate this difference for the very obvi- 
ous reason that, with brine spray, the com- 


never 


bined area of all the droplets in the air 
However, 
no one will deny the truth of the proposi- 
tion 


at any instant 1s unmeasurable. 


stated. 











FIG. 
Close-up 
action. 
the opening beyond the sprays. 


4—-OVERHEAD SPRAY DUCT. 
view showing spray nozzles in 
The cooled air passes out through 
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An examination of this phase of the 
matter reveals some interesting figures. 
A gallon of brine in one single drop would 
have a diameter of about 75% inches and 
a surface area of some 1% square feet. 
The same gallon atomized into droplets 
ys inch diameter would yield about 1,810,- 
000, having a total surface of 154 sq. ft. 
Divided into droplets 1/64 inch diameter, 
there would be 115,500,000 totalling 615 
sq. ft., surface area. 

Atomizing Cools Large Surface. 

Thus we see that by the expenditure 
of power to atomize the brine, we are 
mechanically maintaining a cooling sur- 
face of large dimensions, and it would ap- 
pear that the finer we divide the brine, 
the better off we would be. That is true 
only to a certain point, as will be shown 
later. 

It is estimated that with Webster noz- 
zles, arranged after the author’s methods, 
in a spray loft six feet high, operating at 
7% \bs. pressure, the brine droplets are 
actually in the air an average of about 
one-half second, and that their average 
velocity through and with respect to air 
is of the order of 1,000 feet per minute. 

Now every one knows how greatly the 
capacity of cooling coils may be increased 
by directing a fan blast on them. With 
brine spray we have the unusual spectacle 
of literally hurling the cooling surface 
through the air, which by comparison is 
standing still, though actually moving. 

Advantage of Brine Spray. 

Carrier and Busey in a paper based on 
extensive tests with blast heaters, showed 
that the rate of heater transfer, per square 
foot of pipe surface per degree tempera- 
ture difference between air and steam, 
varies approximately as the 4% power of 
the air velocity over the pipe surface. On 
the assumption that air circulation over 
bunker coils by gravity is of the order 
of 100 feet per minute, the rate of transfer 
at 1,000 ft. velocity would be nearly five 
times as great. Leaving out consideration 
of the lesser resistance of heat transfer 
from air to brine direct as compared with 
that of a frosted pipe, it would appear 
that from the standpoint of relative 
velocities the brine spray has a five-fold 
advantage; surface areas, initial brine and 
temperature conditions remaining 
the same. 

Here again it would appear that higher 
brine pressures would be desirable, so as 
to raise the average velocity of the brine 
traversing the air. Incidentally, the higher 


room 


the pressure’ carried on a given nozzle, 
the more finely will the brine be atomized. 
But again the practical limit in this direc- 
tion is quickly reached. 

Air Circulation is Important. 

The rate of ventilation or air change in 
the loft space within which coils are locat- 
ed or brine sprayed is highly important. 
It is evident that unlimited quantities of 
brine sprayed into a loft will do no work 
in the cooler if air circulation cannot be 
had. The true of bunker coil 
systems. 


same is 


In the “closed” system—and equally so 
lied upon to produce air circulation, and 
flues are built to augment the flow. Too 
often the height of the flues is emphasized, 
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the area being neglected. In the modern 
“open” system, gravity is ignored. It is 
too feeble to develop the high rates of 
ventilation which are fundamental in 
quick, thorough chilling of product with- 
out danger of freezing and excessive 
shrinkage. 


What Makes the Air Circulate? 


The inductive action of the sprays pro- 
the air circulation, and it is so 
powerful by comparison with gravity that 
where space conditions or other obstacles 
leave no alternative, the author has no 
fears in using systems where the air cir- 
culation to be maintained is in direct 
opposition to the natural or gravity cir- 
culation. 

It is true that more power to spray the 
brine must be expended for a given rate 
of air circulation and refrigerating duty. 
Similarly, there are definite limits within 
which this can be safely and economically 
done, but it illustrates the flexibility of 
the system and the readiness with which 
it can be adapted to unusual conditions. 

Reference has been made to the appar- 
ent desirability of increasing brine pres- 
sure at the nozzles for the two-fold pur- 
of more finely-divided spray and 
greater brine velocity through the air. 
There is an old proposition which states 
that the carrying power of a fluid in- 
creases with the sixth power of its veloc- 
ity, and the classical example is the case 
of the mountain stream, which when it is 
low and running quietly is barely able to 
carry along sand grains. However, after 
a sudden heavy rain the stream becomes 
swollen to a raging torrent which will 
carry along great boulders. 


duces 


pose 


Brine Pressure Necessary. 

How closely practice and theory agree 
in the case of brine spray droplets in mov- 
ing air is hard to say, but the author’s 
experience has convinced him that in this 
class of work the limiting air velocity and 
spray fineness is quickly reached. To ex- 
ceed it results in excessive mist carrying 
over.and resultant damage. 

When one stops to consider that rais- 
ing the pressure on a given set of nozzles 
increases air velocity and simultaneously 
produces smaller brine droplets, it is easily 
seen why the limit is so suddenly encoun- 
tered. 

For a given duty, it is better to spray a 
little more brine at lower pressure, so 
that the very fine particles have a chance 
to subside in the short time interval which 
structural conditions in cooler buildings 
impose in the design of lofts. 

A pressure of 9 lbs. is the maximum 
which the author ever uses, and this only 
on decks measuring 38 to 40 feet in the 
direction of air flow. It will range from 
this pressure down to 2 lbs. with lofts 
20 inches high and 9 ft. wide in the direc- 
tion of air flow. 

The efficiency of the system is quite 
low with very narrow decks, and they 
should be avoided whenever possible. 

Two Classes of Open Brine Systems. 

“Open” brine systems may be divided 
into two classes. The first includes those 
fixed surfaces over which cold 
brine is caused to flow and cool the pass- 
ing air, or in which the surfaces are mov- 


having 
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Operating Pointers in Brine 
Spray Chilling 


Continuous brine strengthening, 
and use of the weakest brine possi- 
ble, will cut the salt cost and re- 
duce product shrink. 

Quick chilling and dry ceilings are 
dependent upon rapid air circula- 
tion. 

Air circulation depends 
quantity of brine sprayed. 

The more brine is sprayed the 
higher must be its temperature to 
prevent freezing product, and the 
higher will be the humidity. 

The higher the brine temperature, 
the weaker it may be carried, and 
the higher suction pressure on the 
ice machine. 

The higher the suction pressure, 
the greater the ice machine capacity, 
and the less the power required per 
ton of refrigeration. 

Efficient pumping and low pres- 
sure sprays merit a large premium. 
The best spray systems require 
about 0.1 h. p. for pumping; poor 
selection or location of equipment 
will often increase this over 500 per 
cent. 

For every 5 h. p. used in brine 
pumping or agitation, 1 ton of re- 
frigeration is required to offset it. 
This refrigeration cost will add 
about 50 per cent to the power cost 
for pumping. 

Variable speed pumps automat- 
ically controlled pay big dividends 
and improve operation of system. 


upon 











able and are alternately wetted in cold 


brine and then exposed to the air. The 
second class includes the brine spray 
systems. 


The Gardner curtain system is the best 
example of the former. At one time it 
was widely used; in fact, many are in 
use today, but the superiority of the spray 
system has caused it to outstrip its older 
cousin. 


Again, systems may be classed as “di- 
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rect” and “indirect.” The “direct” sys- 
tems include those where the air cooling 
means is located within the cooler, while 
“indirect” systems are those in which the 
air cooling is done outside the cooler and 
the air conveyed in ducts by means of 
blower fans to the point of use, and re- 
turned in ducts for re-cooling. 


Types of Direct System. 


The more common types of “direct” 
system include the overhead deck, vertical 
duct, overhead duct and overhead tube 
systems. The “indirect”? systems are ex- 
emplified by the Linde system, in which 
air is drawn over brine-showered cooling 
coils; also by the fan and dehumidifier 
arrangement, wherein the air is drawn 
through a brine spray cabinet; the brine 
cooling being done usually outside the 
spray chamber. 

In the author’s opinion, the overhead 
deck system is by far the best and most 
adaptable to varying conditions. In car- 
cass coolers, where quick chill is demand- 
ed and the duty is high, it is unexce!led 
from every point of view. 

The vertical duct system, wherein the 
spray chambers are located between col- 
umns in the cooler, or along the walls, is 
being looked upon very favorably by 
many. It recommends itself chiefly be- 
cause of the economy of space required. 
Morris & Co. and Wilson & Co. have been 
the chief users of this system. 


Good for Curing and Sausage Rooms. 


The overhead duct system is one which 
is applicable to a wide range of condi- 
tions. It is economical of head room, 
neat, compact, effective and _ simple. 
Where the duty is light, as in the case 
of offal coolers, curing cellars, holding 
coolers, sausage chill rooms and the like, 
it is a most useful arrangement. It also 
recommends itself to ice storage rooms 
and cold storage work. 

(Continued on page 44.) 














FIG. 2—OVERHEAD DUCT SYSTEM IN DRY SALT CELLAR. 


Brine after use on hog cooler deck (shown in Fig. 1) supplies sprays in these ducts, thus 
doing double duty before returning to the brine tank for re-cooling. 
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Australia to Develop Meat Trade 


New Company Formed to Boost Exports—Other News 


(Staff Correspondence of The National Provisioner.) 


3risbane, Queensland, Dec. 28, 1923. 

Information has been received in Aus- 
tralia of a proposed big company to de- 
velop the Australian meat trade, with the 
Marquis of Graham, chairman of the Bank 
of Scotland, at its head, and Mr. F. G. 
Manning, an Australian grazier, as pro- 
The capital is to be eleven million 
pounds sterling, of which three millions 
is to be spent in the purchase of ranches 
with stock, a the 
erection of packing plants and five mil- 
lions in the purchase of steamers to carry 
the meat. 

It is claimed that the Imperial Govern- 
ment has given its practical aid, by lend- 
ing money, that the commonwealth gov- 
ernment and the state governments will 
give moral support. The plants are to be 
erected at King’s Sound, Derby, Western 
Australia. 

Benefits Western Australia. 

Not much is known in Australia on this 
subject—at least on this side of the con- 
tinent. The scheme, of course, is one for 
the special benefit of Western Australia, 
from which Mr. Manning hails. In that 
state there is only one packing plant, and 


moter. 


million and a half in 


that the very costly one which the state 
government erected there and which has 
so far resulted in very heavy losses. 

So far Western Australia has not been 
regarded as a cattle state; its only claim 
to be so called lies in the number of very 
poorly-developed holdings in 
A part of the proposal 


large and 
the far northwest 
is to acquire these, run a railway through 
them and so develop the lands. 
government 
British 
see how 


The appeal to the British 
is based on the idea of settling 
emigrants; but difficult to 
this will be brought about under Austral- 
suitable for 


it is 
ian conditions, as holdings 
raising stock must be large and they must 
be handled by persons familiar with the 


conditions in Australia. Otherwise, fail- 
ure will be writ large on any scheme for 
the settlement of overseas families. The 


main conception of settlement schemes in 
the Commonwealth hitherto has been on 
closely-settled areas near to markets, or 
rate 


Plan to Export Chilled Meat. 


It is interesting to note that this scheme 


at any to export facilities. 


proposes the export of 50 per cent of the 


ut as chilled. This has not been satis- 


outtg 


factorily demonstrated as practicable in 
\ustralia yet; but it must be remembered 
that Western 


London than Queensland, where most of 


Australia is much nearer to 


The prospectus 
that it is 


the beef has come from 


refers only to beef, so appar- 
ently not contemplated to engage in sheep 
laising 


And Rinderpest has just broken out in 
Australia—in the southern por- 





Western 


tion certainly In England press com- 





n has accepted. the scheme as a 
cl enge to American companies 
Meat Council Hard Hit. 
The Australian Meat Council, which is 


charged with the organization of the trade, 


with inquiries in various countries, and 
finding outlets for produce, has just had 
a meeting at which a crisis was reached 
owing to the failure of the various state 
governments to pass the legislation which 
will enable the Council to collect a stock 
assessment and raise funds to carry on. 
As a result of the Council’s ultimatum 
the Federal Government has agreed to 
continue the payments from month to 
month as a temporary measure. Queens- 
land State has already passed the neces- 
sary legislation, but it is dependent on 
other states doing likewise. New South 
Wales, the next largest cattle state, has 
promised to do so. The others are not 
so keen. 
The Council is anxious to send a repre- 
sentative to Japan and the East during the 
present season and also to carry on propa- 
ganda at the British Empire exhibition, 
Australian will be 
established Australian 


where restaurants 

and where only 

goods will be supplied. 
Shipments to the East. 

Regular shipments to Japan, though 
small in quantity, have already been com- 
menced. The delegates sent are return- 
their reports regarded as 
The _ possi- 
securing trade with Java are 
not very bright, as the population is too 


ing, and 


satisfactory 


are 
and promising. 
bilities of 


poor to buy meat. 

At the Meat Council meeting mention 
was made of inquiries made on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and one delegate, who 
was recently in that country, reported on 
negotiations that taken place with 
leading German employers of labor for 
the supply of 3,000 tons of beef. These 
employers have money deposited in Hol- 
land to payment. 


had 


secure 

The same delegate also raised the ques- 
tion of establishing selling shops in Great 
Britain, commencing with 100 and increas- 
ing to 1,000. The Council, while express- 
ing approval of the idea, would not com- 
mit itself to any financial responsibility. 
The same idea has been running in the 
minds of others connected with the trade, 
but the heavy financial cost involved in 
starting shops stands in its way. 


Better Grading of Meat. 


At various times suggestions have been 
made that the grading of Australian meat, 
as well as the quality, has been at fault. 
The Commonwealth veterinary section 
has had this matter in hand, and it is now 
claimed that a vast improvement has been 
made, especially in securing uniformity. 
The bad condition of the meat industry 
has been a bar to the expenditure of much 
money on the purchase of bulls to im- 
prove the herds, but something of that 
kind has been done by many of the hold- 


ings. 
The season continues to be unsatisfac- 
tory in those parts of Australia where 


most of the cattle are raised. It has been 
more than dry; losses of stock have oc- 
curred in many places. The time when 
the usual seasonal rains are expected is 
here. So far the looked-for relief has not 
come. But in the far north, on the coast, 
the tropical rains have set in, and this 
may be the prelude to a good precipita- 
tion over the cattle belt. 

This rain may make all the difference, 
but at present fat cattle, except in a few 
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favored localities, are impossible to find. 
They will, of course, put on condition 
quickly when the rain brings forth the 
grass; but the season must necessarily be 
late in starting, and as the bad season 
affects the calvings the effect on future 
years will be reflected by the long dry 
time. 

The number of cattle that will be avail- 
. ble for export in the next season must 
be somewhat restricted. As the distribu- 
tion of beef in Australia is being improved, 
the local consumption will be greater, as 
beef will replace a certain amount of mut- 
ton now consumed in some of the states, 
and this will leave a smaller quantity of 
beef for export. 

In addition, the unfavorable markets 
overseas have had the effect of persuading 
a lot of owners of ranches to turn their 
place in sheep-raising properties instead 
of raising cattle. 

Only for the spread of the dingo (native 
dog) which attacks sheep and_ hardly 
touches cattle, the number of sheep 
growers would increase much more rapid- 
ly. But this difficulty will be overcome 
by the more general use of wire fences 
and the destruction of the pest. The im- 
portant point, however, is that while 
Australia may increase her mutton and 
lamb export, the tendency will be for the 
export of beef to shrink. 


~ he 
OUR FOREIGN MEAT TRADE. 


A pamphlet discussing the foreign trade 
of the United States in live stock and 
meat products has just been issued by the 
American Institute of Agriculture as No. 
20 in its series of lessons on profitable 
marketing. 

The booklet was prepared by Rudolf 
A. Clemen, late associate editor of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, who devoted con- 
siderable attention to a study of the 
United States as a premier meat produc- 
ing and exporting nation in the course 
of preparation for his monumental work 
on “The American Livestock and Meat 
Industry.” 

The discussion is divided into three main 
parts: the first portrays our meat trade 
and the competition we encounter; the 
second, our customers and what they buy; 
and the third, a discussion of the reasons 
for export trade fluctuations. 

In commenting on the United States as 
an exporting nation, Mr. Clemen says: 
“The United States’ position in total ex- 
ports of meats is held entirely by its great 
supply of pork. Mutton and beef exports 
amount to comparatively little when the 
comparison is made with Argentina in 
beef and with Australia and New Zealand 
in mutton. No nation has ever exported 
any amount of pork products anywhere 
near to that of the United States” 

It is further pointed out that the total 
average annual world production of meat 
and lard, exclusive of China, is approxi- 
mately 50,000,000,000 pounds, of which 
about 7.7%, or 4,000,000,000 pounds, is ex- 


ported from the producing country to 
various world markets. 
— 


AUSTRALIAN MEAT MAN DEAD. 


The death took place in Australia re- 
cently of Mr. Arthur Kidman, one of the 
pioneers of the Australian meat export 
trade. He should not be confused with 


Sir Sydney Kidman, the owner of millions 
of stock. 

He was originally a grocer, but engaged 
in the meat trade on a large scale. The 
business has been carried on in conjunc- 
tion with his brother. Mr. Arthur Kid- 
man was a much-travelled man. He visit- 
ed the United States on a number of oc- 


casions, and only recently returned to 
Australia from a tour which included 
Great Britain and America. 
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More Plain Truth 


Chapter One:--CATTLE 
Breeds of Cattle 
Market Classes and Grades of 
Cattle and Calves 


Dressing Percentages of Cat- 
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WILSON STOCK TO EMPLOYES. 

Wilson & Co. are planning to readjust 
their capitalization by the creation of two 
new classes of stock, both for the purpose 
of new financing and to provide special 
facilities for offering stock for subscrip- 
tion to employes. A special meeting of 
the company’s stockholders has 
called for Feb. 27 to act on the plan. 

Of the two proposed new 
stock, one is to be a prior-preference is- 
sue, and the other a class A issue, the lat- 


been 


classes of 


ter having preference over the common 
stock to the extent of receiving noncumu- 
lative dividend at the rate of $3 per share 
in any year before dividends are paid on 


the common stock. The common stock 
then to be entitled to receive dividends 
up to $3 per share. The class A stock 


and common stock thereafter to share and 
share alike in dividend for the year. 

The new prior preference stock will be 
of no par value, but will have a preferred 
claim on assets of $115 a share in event of 
liquidation. The portion to be sold to em- 
ployes will carry annual dividends of $8 
a share. What the dividend rate on stock 
to be sold to the public will be is yet to be 
determined. The total authorized issue, it 
will be 250,000 shares, of 
which 50,000 will be reserved to sell to em- 
ployes. The amount of class A stock to 
be authorized is 350,000 shares. 

The company now outstanding 
$10,079,000 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, on which regular dividends 
are being paid, and 202,219 shares of no 
par value common stock, which is receiv- 
ing no dividends. 


is proposed, 


has 


It is the purpose of the 
company in its future financing to provid. 
a larger ratio of stock investment in pro 
portion to the funded debt, 
amounts to $48,228,000. 

Details of the new plan were announced 
in a circular letter to stockholders. The 
letter states in part: 


which now 


“In line with the policy which is being 
so widely followed in this and other indus 
tries, your directors believe that it is ad- 
visable to provide special facilities for the 
issue of stock to employes of the company 
and its various subsidiaries, with a view to 
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encourage them to save and to take a 
substantial interest in the business. This 
will work to the advantage of the em- 
ployes, and of the company and its share- 
holders as well. Your directors also con- 
sider it important to put the company in 
a position where it can from time to time 
finance itself through the issue and sale 
of stock, with a view to increasing its 
capital and reducing its outstanding in- 
debtedness.”’ 

The holders of a large number of out- 
standing already indicated 
their approval of the plan, and as soon as 
the stockholders’ action 
cured, the company proposes to proceed 


shares have 


necessary is se- 
with an offering of prior preference stock 
to employes, each such share of prior pref- 
erence stock to carry with it a right to 
subscribe for one share of class A stock. 

Wilson & Co. in 1923 enjoyed a sub- 
stantial improvement in earnings. So far 
as the audit has been completed, it indi- 
cates substantial improvement both in 
gross and net results over 1922, a year in 
which the company earned $1,122,924 after 
charges, or, after allowance for preferred 
i $1.98 a share on the common 
stock. 





Temperatures! 


Do you watch them 

In the hog scalding vat? 

“ “rendering kettle? 
“lard tank? 

“ham boiling vat? 
sausage kitchen? 
smoke house ? 
meat cooler? 
tank room? 

Or in a dozen other places in 
your plant? 

If you do not, you are losing 
money every day. 

Send a 2-cent stamp to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Building, Chicago, for a copy of the 
article on “Temperature Control in 
the Meat Plant,” which appeared in 

the issue of January 26. 
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MORE STOCK TO EMPLOYES. 

An extension of its employe ownership 
plan, by which employes at any time may 
purchase stock on favorable terms, .was 
announced this week by Armour and 
Company. Employes may subscribe for 
from one to fifteen shares of the pre- 
ferred stock of Armour and Company of 
Delaware, a subsidiary. The parent com- 
pany will purchase the stock in the mar- 
ket, but will sell it to employes at $1 a 
share below the average market price for 
the week during which the employe sub- 
scribes. Employes may pay for the stock 
at the rate of $1 a week a share. The 
parent company guarantees annual divi- 
dends of 7 per cent, which are cumula- 
tive. 

Recently Armour and Company offered 
a block of 60,000 shares of this stock to its 
employes. Nearly 40,000 employes bought 
stock and exhausted the amount offered 
long before the time limit imposed on sub- 
scriptions. 

“The recent sale disclosed an interest 
far beyond our expectations and warrants 
adopting a continuous plan,” President 
F. Edson White said this week. “Em- 
ployes are most desirable stockholders. 
There is no measure quite so well calcu- 


lated to assure their interest and efficient 
help as to have them share in the com- 
pany’s results and in the responsibility for 
assuring satisfactory earnings. | 

“From the employes’ viewpoint, owner- 
ship of the company’s stock is highly de- 
sirable. It affords opportunity to save 
money and adds to their incomes. Saving 
and investing is a long stride toward the 
ultimate independence which every one 
desires.” 

a 

SWIFT BUYS MIDLAND PLANT. 

Announcement was made this week of 
the purchase by Swift & Company of the 
plant of the Midland Packing Company at 
Sioux City, lowa. The plant had not been 
operated for several years and was sold at 
public auction on January 31 under an 
order of the U. S. District Court. The 
price was $621,500. 

Swift & Company has a small plant at 
Sioux City. By this purchase it acquires 
a larger and more modern packing plant. 








New York: 136 Liberty St 
Philadelphia: 1228 Spruce St. 
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SWENSON EVAPO 


Pittsburgh: 1224 Fulton Bldg. 
d: 624 Penton Bidg. 


SWENSON 


(Subsidiary of Whiting Corporation) 
Chicago: 945 Monadnock BIk. 
Detroit: 3000 Grand River Ave. 


EVAPORATORS for 
Animal Products 


Most of the evaporators installed in pack- 
ing houses, glue works, rendering plants and 
soap factories are Swenson’s. 
ders are evidence of the fine results obtained 
from Swenson units for concentrating all 
kinds of animal product liquors. 

We build various types for any capacity. 

Send for Bulletin E-122. 


RATOR CO., HARVEY, ILL. (Chicago Suburb) 


Repeat or- 


Birmingham: 1702 Jefferson Co. Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco: 624 Sacramento 8t. 
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An Upturn in Pork 


The recent heavy storms, which greatly 
lessened hog receipts, have been instru- 
mental in creating a sharp advance in the 
price of all fresh pork cuts, bringing the 
selling price of the various cuts closer to 
their true value in terms of live hogs. 

The low selling prices on fresh pork 
cuts have been a very noticeable feature 
from the beginning of the current year. 
The liberal supply of hogs resulted in an 
overproduction of these particular cuts, so 
that it was difficult to make disposition of 
them daily at anywhere near satisfactory 
prices, 

The majority of packers are opposed to 
freezing in large quantities, but endeavor 
to market as much product as_ possible 
strictly fresh. The result is that the cur- 
rent supply greatly exceeded the demand 
in all sections of the country, and the low 
price reflected upon the selling prices of 
other products. 

The small hog runs of the past few 
days have developed scarcity of fresh 
pork cuts, which is likely to continue for 
some days, at least. Of course, there are 
liberal hog runs in sight, but they will not 
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arrive in time to ve slaughtered, chilled 
and cut to take care of the immediat< 
shortage. 

Packers are gratified to see prices of 
fresh pork cuts more in line with the cost 
of live hogs, and doubtless every effort 
will be made to maintain a legitimate sell- 
ing price to represent at least a narrow 
margin of profit. 

In view of the fact that hogs have been 
cutting out at about one dollar per head 
loss, with fresh pork cuts seasonable and 
diversified demand the increase in selling 


prices will help to absorb the cutting loss. 


— —_fe——— 
Humane Slaughter Methods 


That the traditional method of slaughter 
—that now generally in use—is most hu- 
mane, most economical, and proper in the 
carrying out of the great business of meat 
manufacture, is set forth conclusively in 
an article by Dr. Leonard Hill, an eminent 
British physiologist, which appears in a 
recent issue of the London Lancet. 

Illustration of the fact that throat-cut- 
ting is not felt at the moment of infliction, 
and that the cutting of the large arteries 
in the throat instantly arrests circulation 
in the great brain, which immediately 
abolishes consciousness, are indisputably 
established. 

The average layman is of the opinion 
that all animals should be either stunned 
or shot, and later bled, so that the opera- 
tion may be humane. Dr. Hill presents 
evidence that shooting is not as humane 
as throat-cutting, and that it is impossible 
to drain the blood from the carcass as 
thoroughly. Consequently the flesh is 
moister and not so firm, and its general 
qualities are inferior. 

These contentions have a solid basis of 
physiological science behind them. 

The impression that the cutting of the 
throat is a painful operation, and that 
struggling movements afterward are nec- 
essarily a sign of pain, show a lack of 
knowledge of physiological science and 
surgical experience. Persons having such 
impressions are readily susceptible to the 
arguments of so-called humanitarians. 

The surgeon well knows that sudden big 
injuries are not felt at the time of in- 
fliction. Pain does not come until a 
wound becomes septic and inflamed. 

When a very sharp knife is used to cut 
healthy skin, very little pain is felt, even 
by a human being expecting the cut. 
Horses standing in their stalls are bled 
from the jugular vein for anti-diphtheric 
serum, and continue during the operation 
to eat placidly. 


The convulsive movement and breath- 
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ing of an animal with its throat cut are 
not signs of consciousness, but are due 
to acute anemia of the power parts of the 
nervous system. This is certain, because 
the great brain, the seat of consciousness, 
ceases to function as soon as the throat 
is cut; next the mid-brain, the spinal bulb, 
and last, the centers of the spinal cord. 

Bleeding is most rapid and complete in 
the head-down position. If an animal is 
stuck while standing up, bleeding is not 
so complete or loss of consciousness so 
quick. 

The casting and hoisting of animals en- 
tails no more inhumanity than does the 
transporting and driving to market. The 
operation in modern packing houses is 
performed so quickly, followed by the cut- 
ting of the throat and unconsciousness, 
that the animal undergoes the least 
amount of suffering possible in the proc- 
ess of slaughter. 

In the driving of animals just prior to 
slaughter, care is exercised to avoid fright- 
ening them, so that the rigor mortis char- 
acteristic of a hunted animal, and the 
consequent tough flesh of the carcass, 
may be avoided. 

Animals have no more consciousness of 
death than uneducated babies have. Serti- 
mental people think that animals are con- 
scious of dead carcasses and spilt blood. 
This is absurd. Such consciousness comes 
only as a result of education, and is pos- 
sessed only by humans. Animals in an 
abattoir are nervous over new surround- 
ings and moving men, but if left alone 
they soon become placid and indifferent 
to their surroundings. 

Hence the principle of the old methods 
of slaughter, which have been found right 
through ages of human experience, are 
again verified by Dr. Hill, who is the di- 
rector of applied physiology of the Na- 
tional Institute of Medical Research in 
London. 

The methods under discussion are those 
generally practiced in American packing 
houses, as well as in some of the British 
They have been adopted because they are 
humane and because they produce a car- 
cass thoroughly drained of blood, thus in- 
suring a better product with good keeping 
qualities. 

The rather complete comment made is 
presented, not because it furnishes new 
information to slaughterers, but because it 
supplies them with specific data based on 
scientific facts, for use in discussion of 
present practices. The fact that most of 
this discussion originates with ill-informed 
sentimentalists or notorietv-seekers makes 
the conclusions of this British scientist 


all the more conclusive. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and matter on these pages may not be reprinted except by permission.) 


Why Good Sausage Pays 


Within the past two years the sausage 
trade has learned the lesson of quality vs. 
quantity. 

Before'that time most packers and many 
think that 
After a while they 


sausage-makers seemed to 


profit was in volume. 
woke up to find their sausage demand at 


a low mark and their sausage product 


with a poor name. 
A. few sausage specialists were getting 
rich by following the strict rule of “Qual- 


ity and Service.” Nothing but the very 


best went into their sausage, and they 


couldn’t be too particular in making and 
selling it. 

They had the field to themselves until 
the sausage campaign of 1922 roused the 


entire trade to the real situation. Since 


that time sausage consumption has _ in- 


creased enormously. Why? The answer 
is: “Good sausage.” 
But there are still too many packers 


and sausage-makers who have not learned 
the lesson, and who are not able to make 
their help carry out their instructions. 
They are like the trade “The Observer” 

tells about in the following letter: 

What They Used to Do. 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
The slogan of a certain 
manufacturer reads, “Buy a 
the difference.” 


automobile 
and save 
Of course, opinions are 





somewhat divided on this subject, as many 


of the buyers will tell vou, “Buy a —— 
and spend the difference.” 
It seems to have been the slogan of 


many sausage manufacturing concerns in 
the past to use cheap material, and spend 
the difference in labor and_ shrinkage 
They have not made such a reputation on 
their product that any part of their trade 
would testify that the eating was a pleas- 
ure. The old saying is “The proof of the 


pudding is in the eating thereof.” 
Yield at Expense of Quality. 
There 


the past ten years on the part of the heads 


has been great agitation within 
of beef and pork departments in various 
packing concerns to increase the yield of 
the department to a maximum, thereby 
saving the full production of inferior qual- 
ity offal, such as glands, palate meat, etc. 
This was in the hope of getting a better 
transfer price to the sausage department 
than they could possibly obtain through 
tank-house channels, as the yield on such 
commodities in the tank is very low. 

On the other hand, the yield and value 
in sausage is correspondingly low. In 
addition, the product in inspected houses 
must be handled under Government super- 
vision and with sanitary handling if used 
in an edible product. 

This involves considerable 


labor, and 


when this cheap material is finally pre- 
pared for the sausage room it is quite ex- 
pensive, as compared with the better 
classes and grades of meat. And it has 
low value as to flavor, color or binding 
quality. In fact, in the sausage room 
where such product is used as raw mate- 
rial, the yield is low and results are gen- 
erally very unsatisfactory. 
Cheap Sausage Not Popular. 

There is, of course, always some litile 
demand from certain sections of the coun- 
try where it is desired to increase sales 
at any cost. Salesmen go out to accom- 
plish this with an idea of a low selling 
price, regardless of quality. 

The result is that orders are booked 
freely for the first week, followed by a 
decided decline in business the following 
week, because of unsatisfactory product. 

A few years ago the writer was em- 
ployed by a certain concern in the sausage 
manufacturing end. Early in June, when 
the weather was extremely hot, they as- 
signed me to an outside subsidiary plant 
where they stated they were having con- 
siderable trouble with sausage production. 
Instructions were given to go and “line 
up” the department, 
until this was done. 


Why Product Was Sour. 


The sausage department was under the 
supervision of an amateur sausage fore- 
man, and it was rather interesting to see 
the condition of the department when I 
arrived on Monday morning. 

The volume of sausage was chiefly low 
grade; the raw material, used in large per- 
centages, was such as has been described. 
The Saturday previous was a busy day 
in the department, and they were unable 
to stuff out all the meat they had chopped 
with full intention of 
process. 

Meat Went to the Tank. 
showed 12,000 
that had mixed 
with water, had remained over Sunday in 
trucks, in a 
about 45 degrees. 


and remain there 


completing the 


The 


of chopped 


inspection pounds 


meat been 
box cooler temperature of 
Needless to say, this 
meat was sour. 





Mould in Sausage 


Do you have trouble with the 
color of your sausage? 

Does it show green rings or 
gray spots? 

Mould IN sausage is caused 


by poor materials or careless 
handling. Mould ON sausage is 


a surface condition and can be 
prevented by proper handling. 

Write to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old _ Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, for directions 
for preventing mould in sausage. 
Send a 2-cent stamp for the re- 
print on “Discoloration in Sau- 
sage.” 











As soon as I completed inspection, I 
immediately phoned the plant superin- 
tendent and requested him to come to 
the department at once. I showed him 
the product that had been neglected, and 
told him I considered it poor judgment 
to attempt to give this meat any further 
process, as it was ready for the tank. 

Like many superintendents, he did not 
think the meat was even near the danger 
line. Before our discussion was finished 
we noticed the government inspector plac- 
ing condemned tags on the product I had 
objected to using. His decision was in 
my favor, and to my satisfaction the pris- 
oner was led over the bridge to the tank 
house. 

Defective Equipment Ruins Sausage. 


Furthermore, there were 18 tierces con- 
taining 300 pounds each of broken sausaye 
that had been processed. 

Upon investigation it was found that 
the sausage department was equipped with 
overhead rails and trolley system. The 
rails and switches were found to be de- 
fective, with the result that when a cage 
of sausage was smoked and cooked, on 
the return to the storage cooler the trolley 
on the cage would strike a defective 
switch, drop to the floor and break the 
product. 

This meant that the entire 18 tierces of 
product had to be re-worked into sausage. 
In checking over the yield records it was 
found that for that particular week the 
total yield was only 85. 


Using Up Broken Product. 


The first move was to call in a com- 
petent mechanic to make the necessary 
repairs on the entire trolley system, which 
eliminated all further trouble along those 
lines. The next duty was to graduali: 
work out the broken sausage in limited 
quantities, so as not to endanger the yield 
of the product. 

The use of too much re-worked sausage, 
which is similar to the cheap inferior offal 
saved by the departments, will 
cause the product to blister and become 
spongy and destroy the appearance and 
aoe However, if the sausage maker is 
compelled to use cheap material, he should 
attempt to make an that will at 
least have some appearance and flavor. 


Use the Best Material. 

I believe the foregoing facts are con- 
vincing evidence that if you wish to make 
a high-grade article, good material 
to begin with. There are many concerns 
working along these lines which have built 
up a wonderful reputation on their prod- 


various 


article 


use 


uct, obtaining good prices and a substan- 
tial business. 

There is no question but what quality 
will eventually win out against competi- 
tors who use cheap material in trying to 
get volume on low Therefore, 
use the best material and save the differ- 
ence, rather than use the cheap and spend 
the difference. 


prices. 


Yours truly, 


THE OBSERVER. 
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Cooking Beef Briskets 


A provision manufacturer in the Mid- 
dle West asks the following question: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Is there any special mechanism or method to cook 
pickled beef briskets by steam that will reduce 
shrinkage to minimum? 

The inquirer can arrange his cooking 
tank in the following manner: Tank may 
be made of wood or metal, preferably 
wood. Put a tight cover on tank, also a 
false bottom about 12 inches above the 
bottom level of the tank, and perforated 
steam coils in the bottom of the tank, and 
have an overflow on the side of the tank 
just at the lower edge of the false bottom. 

This will prevent any possibility of a 
suction which would drain the water from 
the tank, and will act as a barometer at all 
times to indicate the water level by a con- 
stant slow drip. 

Have a thermometer installed, running 
through the top of the tank, to show the 
steam vapor temperature. Also have an- 
other thermometer installed through the 
side or end of the tank to show water 
temperature. 

The inquirer should read the special ar- 
ticles on temperature control now appear- 
ing in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Fill the bottom of the tank with water, 
then turn on steam; bring temperature of 
water up to 190 degrees F., which should 
give 160 degrees vapor temperature. The 
product will cook in the vapor tempera- 
ture, and absorb rather than throw out 
moisture. It will also give a better-fla- 
vored product and a much lower cooking 
shrinkage. 

——-—- 


Salted vs. Dried Bladders 


A sausagemaker in the West writes as 
follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please inform me as to whether or not 
it is permissible to use fresh salted bladders in gov- 
ernment-inspected plants? 

There are sausage factories here using them for 
bologna. The bladders are stuffed in forms, such 
as I see advertised in THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER. 

Some of the small places here use the dried blad- 
ders, but for mortadella only. Can we use the fresh 
salted bladders? 

You can use fresh salted bladders as 
containers for sausage, provided they are 
properly handled. They must be thor- 
oughly chilled for the purpose of elim- 
inating any odor. 

If such bladders are properly handled 
they will be passed by government in- 
spectors and may be used for bologna, 
etc. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 





Smoked Meat 
Tests 


Do you know what your smoked 
meats cost you, wrapped and 
packed and ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate method of 
figuring your costs, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to the 
finished product? Do you figure 
in everything, including shrinkage, 
labor, operating costs, supplies, 
etc. ? 

In figuring smoked cost from 
cured do you divide price by yield, 
or multiply by shrink? One way 
is wrong and will cost you money. 

Send a 2-cent stamp for the ar- 
ticle on “Short Form Smoked 

Meat Tests.” Address Editor, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 











Excess Sugar in Meats 


A small packer in the Northwest has a 
difficulty in which he asks for advice, as 
follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have a few hams and bacon which seem to 
be oversugared. This meat has not been in pickle, 
have just put it through the dry cure and it appears 
a little over-sugared. 

In testing it out it fries sort of a dark brown. 
We have now placed it in a 50-degree strength pickle. 
What we would like to know now is how to 
get some of the sugar out of the meat without 
sending it to some sugar refiner. 

Any information you can give us will be more 
than appreciated. 


It is noted the inquirer has used an ex- 
cessive quantity of sugar in his curing 
formula, but he does not state whether 
the hams and bellies were dry cure or 
sweet pickle. 

To eliminate the excessive quantity of 
sugar used in a curing formula would re- 
quire considerable soaking and changing 
water, possibly a half dozen times during 
the soaking process. In other words, it 
should be handled the same as on a strong 
cure of too much salt. 

Of course, you cannot perform miracles 
and eliminate either salt or sugar and 
bring the meat down to a satisfactory 
mild cure, flavor and appearance after the 
damage is done. But we believe you can 
by careful handling eliminate some of 
your trouble, such as dark color of prod- 
uct when it is smoked. 

After the hams and bellies are thor- 


Sausage Binder 
A DIRECT MILL CONNECTION 


It is to your advantage either as Jobber or Sausage 


Maker to deal direct with a mill making the highest 
grade binder and capable of prompt shipments from 
a well located plant. Write for samples. 

J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
327 So. La SaMe St., Chicago Mill—38th and Wall Sts. 
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oughly soaked in water, frequently 
changed, it would be well to allow the 
meat to hang in the soaking room for sev- 
eral hours before delivering to the smoke- 
house. 

If you will be kind enough to let us 
know the quantity of meat you have in 
this condition, and what your volume of 
smoked meat is running weekly, and 
your present method of smoking, also an 
idea of your smokehouse equipment, we 
may be able to give you some valuable 
ideas in handling your present stock of 
cured meats—or, in other words, give you 
all the advice possible as to how to play a 
bad hand well. ' 

Bo 


Trouble With Corned Beef 


A curer in California writes as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Would appreciate any information you can give us 
regarding the following: 

In packing 200-lb. barrels of corned beef we find 
that after standing awhile the barrels begin to 
swell. What we are trying to find out is, whether 
this is the fault of the pickle or if we are packing 
too much corned beef in the barrels. 

Would like to know how many pounds of corned 
beef should be put in a 200-lb. barrel, if it should 
be 200 lbs. or less? 

The trouble the inquirer is having with 
corned beef on account of barrels slutting 
would indicate that he is packing too 
much green meat in the barrels, which 
causes the product to ferment, and the 
gas is the cause of the tierces swelling. 

If the inquirer will pack 180 pounds of 
green meat per barrel, which will give him 
200 pounds finished weight, he should have 
no further difficulty along these lines. 

——— Be 

If you need a good man, watch the 

“Wanted” page. 





Production and Sale 
of Casings 


brought to the maximum 
with my Sales and Service 
combination. 


It will pay you to investigate. Address 


ROY L. NEELY 


Broker of Casings Exclusively 


602 Webster Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Cable Address ‘‘ROLESNELY”’ 








Pine Sawdust @ 


for 
Floor or Cooler Use 


We carry a large stock at 
conveniently located ship- 
ping points. 


Shipped in carload or less 
than carload quantities. 


Ask for price delivered to 
destination. 


Sawdust Sales Co. 


19th and Clearfield Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Market Firmer—Better Buying—Hogs 
Steady—Receipts More Moderate. 


The action of the market the past week 
was a continuation of a downward move- 
ment that has carried the price of lard 
down 1%c a pound from the early part of 
December while hogs are about un- 
changed to a slight advance. 


The weather conditions during the week 
were quite unfavorable and this resulted 
in some decrease in the movement of hogs 
for the current week but the influence in 
prices was not very pronounced. Hogs 
stiffened a little and hogs and meats after 
the long declining tendency showed some 
rally. 

Hog Movement Shows Increase. 

The hog movement last week showed a 
decrease of 35,000 from the previous week. 
but the total was 160,000 more than last 
year. Cattle and sheep showed quite a 
marked decrease in the total receipts. 
There was some decline in the hog aver- 
age for the week, but the prices of other 
livestock were maintained or slightly 
advanced. 


The average prices of ‘livestock at Chi- 
cago the past week compared with previ- 
ous weeks follow: 


Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 

Leet - WHE 6s <<s<en $7.00 $9.25 $7.80 $13.70 
Previous week ...... 7.10 9.25 7.65 13.40 
Cor. week 1923...... 8.25 8.80 7.50 13.90 
Cor. week 1922...... 9.05 7.25 6.95 13.25 
Cor. week 1921...... 9.45 7.70 4.25 9.35 
Cor. week 1920...... 14.75 13.30 13.00 19.55 
Cor. week 1919...... 17.60 16.45 10.55 16.70 
Cor. week 1918....:. 16.70 11.85 12.85 17.00 
Cor. week 1917...... 12.30 10.50 11.10 14.30 
Cor. week 1916...... 9.20 8.05 7.65 10.95 
Cor.. week 1915...... 6.75 7.40 6.25 8.40 
Cor. week 1914...... 8.65 8.25 5.65 7.55 
Av. 1914-1923...... $11.20 $9.95 $8.55 $13.10 


The report on stocks issued during the 
week was about as expected on lard, tend- 
ing to show a very small gain in the total 


stocks compared with February 1, last 
year, and also compared with January 1 
this year. 

Meat Stocks Increase. 

The total stock of meats showed a small 
increase 28,000,000 lbs. for the month 
with the total about 39,000,000 lbs. more 
than last year. The fact that there is such 
a slow gain in stock, in view of the im- 
mense packing, makes it rather difficult 
to appreciate the insistent claims of some 
that there is a marked falling off in the 
demand for both fats and meats for 
domestic and export account. 

The total stocks of products at Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, St. Louis, 


East St. Louis, Omaha and St. Joseph 
follow: 
Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, 
1924. 1924. 1923. 
Mess Pork, bris...... 1,522 2,798 2,352 
Other Pork, bris...... F 31,0 37,324 
ee ae 13,867,374 9,176,997 9,022,214 
Other iged, Ws....... 7,220,532 7,754,253 9,835,326 


8. P. 8 
S. P. Sk’d Hams, Ibs. .54,909,8 
S. P. Picnics, lbs... .2 


S. P. Bellies, Ibs... .44,101,229 38,628,152 37,788,666 
S. P. Shoulders, Ibs... 764,618 1,097,045 


D. S. Shoulders, lbs.. 2,887,332 2, 
Short Rib Sides, lbs.. 1,900,425 1,554,061 
Ex. Sh. Rib Sides, Ibs. 54,426 55,368 
Sh. Clear Sides, Ibs.... 1,229,055 1,860,226 
Ex. Sh. Cl. Sides, Ibs. . 2 734,624 1,465, 
D. S. Bellies, Ibs... .42,656,165 34,410,413 31,496,715 
Short F. Backs, Ibs. ..11,052, 9,163,857 11,965,041 
Other Meats, Ibs...... 33,250,844 32,612,639 30,135,294 


lbs. . .3802,253,455 274,671,015 263,971,345 





Total Meats, 


The export movement seems to have 
fallen off a little from the extreme high 
figures a short time, but it still is very 
large. The exports of lard for the week 
were 20,570,000 Ibs. against 33,800,000 Ibs. 
last year, and meats 18,200,000 Ibs. against 
21,200,000 Ibs. last year. 

Buying Also Falling Off. 

There seems to have been evidence of 
a little falling off in the actual buying and 
it is claimed that this will be reflected into 


the clearances within a short time. For- 
eign exchange was rather irregular. Rates 
raliied somewhat but then showed a de- 
cline again. 

The Government report of livestock on 
hand particularly in the details of the 
states attracted a good deal of attention. 
The total number of hogs in the corn 
states and in the southern states shows a 
considerable decrease in southern states, 
and this it was thought reflected a ten- 
dency to go out of stock raising and pos- 
sibly go into more intensive cotton pro- 
duction, which might be reflected into the 
supply of cottonseed oil. 

The January movement of hogs was 
quite large. That was true not only at 
Chicago but at other points, and the ar- 
rivals at ten large markets up to January 
26th were more than 300,000 in excess of 
the same period last year. The fact that 
the hog movement keeps up in excess of 
last year notwithstanding the Government 
estimate of a decrease in the supply makes 
a rather conflicting position. 

Theoretically the movement of hogs 
should pretty steadily run under last year. 
The supply would indicate a probable de- 
crease in the movement of the vear of 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000 head and the fact of 
the heavier movement now may possibly 
mean that the later receipts will be pro- 
portionately reduced. 

When the period of lighter marketings 
will develop is problematical. It is pos- 
sible that the high price of corn is be- 
coming a factor in the situation, and, with 
corn around 80c in Chicago and hogs 
around 7c, there is an apparent loss in 
the hog-corn ratio of around 10c a bushel 
in feeding. 

This may explain the larger marketings 


~--- ----~—---— - - + 5 


air required to 


N°? compressed 


operate regulator shown below. 
It is very Accurate; is easy to in- 


Ham Boilers 


stall and is reasonably priced. 


are you getting these Extra Profits? 


Have you discovered this new and simple way of increasing your profits on Ham Cookers? 
It pays big dividends! You can test it 30 days FREE! It is used by America’s leading ham 
boilers because it saves Labor, Shrinkage, and Spoiled Hams! Read what this happy user says : 
“Before using your device, 3 men took care of our battery of ham cooking vats. No 
matter how careful they were, the temperature of the water often went too high, which 
shrunk and spoiled the appearance of the hams; and when the temperature got too 
low, the Flavor, Keeping Quality and Appearance of the hams was spoiled.’ Your 
automatic Temperature Regulators have turned these losses into EXTRA PROFITS. 
One man now handles this work. We figure saving of SHRINKAGE alone pays 
cost of your regulators several times a year, to say nothing of the Steam saved in 
heating and the splendid appearance and uniform quality of our hams.” 
Mail the Coupon. It brings prices and particulars of our 30 day FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. 





















Partial List of Users 


Armour & Co., Cudahy Packing 
Co., Beech Nut Packing Co., G. 
H. Hammond Co., Oscar Mayer, 
Midwest Box Co., Swift & Co., 
Omaha Packing Co., Hormel 
Packing Co., John Morrell, 
Brennan Packing Co., Cin- 











POWERS REGULATOR CO., 
2725 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my 
part, kindly send me prices and particu- 
lars of your 30-day free trial offer of your 

temperature regulator for Ham Cooking 





cinnati Butchers’ Supply Vats. 

Co., Wilson & Co., Allied 

Packers, Jacob _ Dold RENO igs aide oi den 0 Ow th ee eae twee ewanens 
Packing Co., Rath Pack- 

ing -" Detroit Pack- 
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of hogs, and a desire of the farmers to 
get rid of the expense. The situation is 
little reflected in the weights. The last 
week in January, Chicago weights were 
227 lbs. against 239 Ibs. last year, East St. 
Louis 209 against 210 lIbs.; Fort Worth 
174 against 189 Ibs.; Omaha 238 against 
240 Ibs., and St. Paul 211 against 216 Ibs. 

There has been some little speculation 
as to whether this lighter weight will not 
mean a smaller yield of lard and therefore 
a probable decrease in the total lard out- 
put for the year per hog as well as an 
actual decrease possible in the number of 
hogs slaughtered. The number of hogs, 
however, is rather indicative of an ample 
supply to meet any export demand which 
is probable. 

With exports of lard last year taking 
the product of approximately 30,000,000 
hogs and well over 1,000,000,000 Ibs. a 
small decrease in the export buying would 

easily offset the decrease in slaughter or 
in weight per hog. 

PORK—tThe market has been fairly ac- 
tive and steady with mess at New York 
$24.25@24.75, family $29, short clears $28 
@32. At Chicago mess was quoted at 
$22.50. 

LARD—Domestic demand rather quiet 
and export trade moderate. On the whole 
the market has been steadier. At New 
York prime western was quoted at 11.80 
@11.90, middle western 11.65@11.75c, city 
11%@11%c; refined to the continent 
12%c; South American 12%c; Brazil kegs 
1334¢; compound, car-lots, 12 to 13c. 
At Chicago regular lard in round lots was 
quoted at .05 under March, loose lard .15 


over March and leaf lard .271%4 over 
March. 
BEEF—The market was quiet but 


steady with mess at New York $16@17, 
packet $15@16, family $19@20; extra In- 


dia mess $32; No. 1 canned corn beef 
$2.35: No. 2, $4; sweet pickled tongues 
$55(@65 per bbl., nominal. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 





PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C. Zaun.) 


New York, February 1, 1924—Whole- 
sale prices on green and sweet pickled 
pork cuts: Pork loins, 16@17c: green 
hams, 8-10 Ibs., 1614c; 10-12 Ibs., 16c; 12-14 
Ibs., 15c; green clear bellies, 6-8 lbs., 13c; 
8-10 Ibs., 12c; 10-12 Ibs., 12%4c; 12-14 Ibs., 
12c; green rib bellies, 10-12 Ibs., 12%c 
12-14 Ibs., 12c; sweet pickled clear bellies, 
6-8 Ibs., 10c; 8-10 Ibs., 10%4c; 10-12 Ibs., 


10c; 12-14 Ibs., 10c: sweet pickled rib bel- 
lies, 10-12 Ibs., 10c; 12-14 Ibs., 10c; sweet 
pickled hams, 8-10 Ibs., 16c; 10-12 Ibs., 16c; 
12-14 Ibs., 15c; dressed hogs, oe 4c; city 
steam lard, 113%c; compound, 12%c 


—— 
STOCKS OF PROVISIONS. 
Stocks of provisions at leading centers 
on January 31, 1924, with comparisons, are 
officially reported as follows: 


PORK, BBLS. 
Jan. 31, Dec. 31, Jan. 31, 
1924 1923 1923 
Chicago 28,213 25,582 22.453 
Kansas City 2,53 2,630 5,022 
Omaha 2,213 1,132 4,085 
Bt. Joseph 542 had 2,031 
Total pork, bbis 33,499 30,188 33,594 
LARD, LBS. 
Chicago 9,645,861 &,339,144 8,190,197 
Kansas City 2,285,230 2,006,500 1,545,066 
Omeha 2,224,160 556.638 1,930,011 
8t. Joseph 2,690,521 1,346,180 1,821,038 


13,248,462 
LBS. 


16,845,782 
CUT MEATS, 


Total lard, ibs "13,486,312 


Chicago .130,965,487 118,009,117 102,181,486 
Kenses City 44,382,800 40,768,300 52,020,400 
Omaha 37,851,301 31,946,662 33,752,115 
Bt. Joseph 19,202,438 19,838,304 21,127,768 


Total cut meats, lbs.232,402,026 210,562,443 209 081,769 


anenand AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exy s of lard from New York, Feb. 

te Keb 6 were 13,058,909 lIbs.; tallow, 
none; greases, 1,051,600 Ibs., and stearine, 
none 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 





Daily Market 


Service 


The DAILY MARKET SER- 
VICE, established to furnish the 
trade with authentic daily infor- 
mation of market prices and mar- 
ket transactions, is the latest addi- 
tion to THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER’S trade service. 


It includes market prices and 
transactions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, etc., together with 
daily hog market information, 
Board of Trade prices, etc. It 
covers export markets also. 


It is mailed each day at the 
close of trading, and a handsome 
leather binder is furnished to sub- 
scribers for the purpose of filing 
the daily reports for ready and 
permanent reference. Subscribers 
also are entitled to free telegraphic 
service (messages collect): 

Application for this service may 
be made to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. The cost is 
$1 per week, or $48 per year, pay- 
able in advance. 
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EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports for the week ending Feb. 2, with comparisons: 


PORK, BBLS. 


From 
Nov. 1, 1923 


Week Week 
ended Feb. ended Feb. to Feb. 
2, 1923. 3, 1923. 2, 1924. 
United Kingdom ... 80 1,073 
ae 517 1,170 10,080 
een Se AE Giecoes ashacase  oeexanan 
i. | ee 1,329 575 3,840 
sR. . savacesd  sctuaede. oo eeee sees 
Other EEE Gcce ssckucee  seuannes osoeeewe 
BED “as enecenvesss 1,926 1,820 14,993 


BACON AND HAMS, LBS. 
United Kingdom - 8,264,000 15,951,000 162,861,200 

















2 ae 6,577,500 5,608,500 ae 085,325 . 
So. and Cent. .000 
West Indies 124,000 
Tc. “tessate  <epaaven’  eannnue 
Other countries 785,000 
RE ae 14,841,500 21,560 000 272,901,525 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom - 6,979,570 10,071,761 68,632,959 
oo re 12,926,581 16,255,332 as 947,540 
So. and Cent. Amer. ........ 42,000 111 3,000 
West Indies ........ 203,000 78,000 1,088,000 
es tie SE is acaeasae <bhebetes © wecanans 
Pr SEEEON Soss. ccceesns  aceveees 38,732 
SRE 20,109,151 26,447,093 266,820,231 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, Bacon and 
From— Ibs. hams, lbs. Lard, Ibs. 
6 Sere eee 597 9,739,500 16,190,151 
oS Se ern 3,426,000 1,942 000 
LESLIE LS CEN ESSE SARE Cee eas 155,000 
SR csslobsnntecissas  seemantse 235,000 
DET cceceadbedtsess.aaas <vvwedss ,000 
DOW GEUGARS 2... ccsecccse to eee 140,000 
is NS Os Bina naree ste anes 1,536,000 1,384,000 
NE WHE, ics cesrcacge 1,926 14,841,500 20,109,151 
Previous week .......... 1,303 18,500,600 29,453,621 
me WOE ID vc ccsnscces 1,868 29,289,200 25,711,990 
Cor. week, 103B......sec. 1,820 21,560,000 26,447,093 


Comparative summary of aggregate exports in lbs., 
from Nov. 1, 1923, to Feb. 2, 1924. 


1923-1924. 1922-1923. Increase. 

3 ee See 2,998,600 2,723,000 275,600 
Bacon and hams, 

rrr e. 272,901,525 214,614,350 58,287,175 

Se See 266,820,231 225,974,889 40,845,342 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 





of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Friday, Feb. 8, 
1924 as follows: 
Presh Beef— 

STEERS: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
PF cccrebncohvids coer ee aes eee $18.00@19.00 $15.00@15.50 $17.00@19.00  .........+. 
STN AOS a wie shins Dis Wiese Ra See 16.00@17.00 14.50@15.00 15.00@17.00 $14.00@15.00 
i 2. 4 sehen sus wae oe eo es es eae 13.00@15.00 13.50@14.50 13.00@14.50 13.00@14.00 
EL: owns ees 60Kw 65:0 6 R wwe Os ¥ Oe 11.00@12.00 12.50@13.00 11.00 @12.50 12.00 @13.00 

COWS: 

0 Se Res er ee er err ta as 11.00@12.00 11.00 @11.50 OB ) pi ere ore 
a a a hes er ah esta calls a lie ee cata 9.00@10.50 10.00 @10.50 11.00@11.50 10.00@11.00 
NEE ro. ota ake abs teae ae Siete 7.50@ 9.00 8.50@10.00 9.00@10.50 9.00@10.00 
BULLS: 
Pe x Le awew eka es SS CERESSTSAS SS,  KbNtRSS SEED <r Eee es Re Jt Xk Bere errr rer 
DP -cccbnvectbsretebeaneeseone. ‘esedneds 8.50@ 9.50 Fk ALP. BORE RC 
PP cc es ebss seb eaehle sae esou™ CRED CTS kcssesdicxes So) de rrr 
Fresh Veal*t— 
0 ERA ee ee ee ee re eee ae ROODGERO | kv cesses EU 8 Beeerrrrr re 
BEY soe eph ees asveee es anuws es se5% 17.00@18.00 20.00@23.00 18.00@21.00 19.00@20.00 
NT SESS ee re ee er ee eo) ft eee 14.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 
Te 22. Jcsvehes sess esas woes * 11.00@13.00 10.00 @11.00 10.00@13.00 10.00 @13.00 
Presh Lamb and Mutton— 

LAMB: 

Choice 23.00 @24.00 23.00 @ 24.00 22.00 @ 24.00 24.00@ 25,00 
i Eee eae eee Pre eT rr ET re 21.00 @ 23.00 21.00 @ 22.00 21.00@ 22.00 22.00 @ 23.00 
Medium 19.00@20.00 20.00 @ 21.00 19.00 @ 21.00 20.00 @ 21.00 
SO OE ET 18.00@19.00 19.00 @ 20.00 be oT Pik eer te 
YEARLINGS: 

lr te eee) Kee weha Se 1 SVE MO NESS Rebateasbue © “tecevensaw 
PER. oS LCL ORG EOD SO Ehteeee. - SaRGRStRaSe | baRSAREASES, SENET OER, BASRAs eee asic 
PE sc ccctan ereudad ese eases seen” seoVeseaele | \SewEwaneeee. . awww en esa’ " aivaeswasews 

MUTTON: 

SS SSA rere Terre ret Pore Te SS err TBO) OES eee rr 
OO ae eer ee Oe Lt, eer ee 14.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
SS SP er ere ars a 9.00@10.00  ........ 12.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
Presh Pork Cuts— 
LOINS: 

ee See er ee 16.50@17.50 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 18.00@14.00 
eT Rr eer 15.00@17.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 12.50@13.50 
BERS BR. BOONE s ccesccsnccvecoses 14,00@15.00 12.00@12.50 12.00@13.00 12.00 @12,50 
ee eee eer rir ore 13.00@14.00 11.50@12.00 11.50@12.50 11.00@12.00 
Se SPR r rrr rrr terre 12.00@13.00 10.00@11.00 te LY erry ere re 

SHOULDERS: 

EE 6s ead bie SPEa Glade eae sree 10.00@11.00 yo. SiS ” ee eer 

PICNICS: 

Se eer rire rie 9.00@ 9.50 9.50@10.00 a tL ee 
a re. cs oskeb bee wees 65 Pie's 8.50@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 tS eS | ee ee were 
BUTTS: 


Boston style .. 


*Veal prices include “hide on” 





12.560@14.00 


11,00@13.00 10,00@12.50 


at Chicago and New York. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW—The market the past week 
has been rather quiet, following a break 
of another %c at the close of last week, 
which represented a decline of about %c 
from the season’s highs, when around a 
million pounds of extra New York sold 
at 7c, ex-store. Consumers were re- 
luctant buyers on the break, and the mar- 
ket continued rather weak at the lower 
levels. Sentiment was in the main bear- 
ish. In the west the market continued 
quiet, as evidenced by the few transactions 
reported, 

At the London auction on Feb. 6, 461 
casks were offered, of which 156 were 
sold, with mutton tallow there quoted at 
49s 6d to 51s, and beef tallow 46s 6d to 
47s. At Liverpool Australian tallow was 
in quiet demand with prime quoted at 46s 
6d and good mixed at 44s 9d. 

At New York special loose was quoted 
at 75¢c, extra at 77%c sales and asked, 
edible 84@8%c. At Chicago prime pack- 
er was quoted at 734@8c, fancy 8Y%4@8c, 
and edible at 9%c. 

STEARINE—The market was dull and 
featureless with prices unchanged from a 
week ago, but with buyers’ ideas material- 
ly below the market. Oleo offerings at 
New York, however, were held at ten 
cents, while at Chicago oleo was quoted 
at 934c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was dull and 
easy, with extra at New York 1534c, 
12'%c, and lower grades 11%c. 
At Chicago extra was quoted at 1434@15c. 


medium 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








LARD OIL—A weaker market was in 
evidence throughout the list, with prices 
as much as a half cent lower than a week 
ago, due to heaviness in raw material, and 
to a slow demand. At New York edible 
was quoted at 13c; extra No. 1 11%4c; 
No. 1 at llc; No. 2 at 10%c. 


at 


NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
somewhat easier, with prices ™%4 to “e 
lower than the previous week, with de- 
mand more or less of a hand-to-mouth 
character, and with offerings somewhat 
freer. At New York pure was A ey at 
143%4c, extra No. 1 at 1134c, No. 1 at 11%c 
and cold pressed at 17%c. 

GREASES—The market has been ex- 


tremely quiet, with demand reported poor 
in most quarters, and with the undertone 
easy in the east, and rather weak in the 
west. Demand has been so-quiet at Chi- 
cago that many feel that if hog receipts 
continue, fats will be forced to the soap- 
kettle. A great deal depends on choice 
greases. Unless there is betterment in 
the export demand, many feel that it will 
be difficult to hold prices. 


At New York yellow was quoted at 

S4@o%Ac, choice house 6'4(@65¢c, A white 
Misha pa ’ . 

%4@7xc, B white 7@7%c, choice white 


g1 sc. At Chicago ionern was quoted at 
534 @6c, vellow 6%@6H%c, B white 64@ 
7c; A White 74@7M%c, and choice white 
74@7\e. 


——-—- 


Does it pay to recover sweet pickle 
after curing? How is it done? What 
equipment is needed? Ask THE BLUE 
BOOK, the “Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKET. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, England, Jan. 26, 1924. 

The bacon market this week has not 
developed any new interest. The railway 
strike is having a very unsettling effect 
upon the trade and a dull tone generally 
prevails. There are plentiful offerings of 
best cures with only a limited demand, 
and prices have an easy tendency. Amer- 
ican bacon is only moving slowly under 
the present restricted conditions of trans- 
port, and the slowness of demand has 
made holders easy to deal with in face 
of the heavier quantities arriving. There 
are a few quotable changes officially, but 
prices mostly have moved in favor of the 
buyers. 

Hams are steady, supplies are moderate, 
but the demand is limited. In shoulders, 


there is little doing; picnics and New 
Yorks are very scarce, while squares are 
only attracting small interest. 


Although stocks of lard on spot are in 
very small compass, the demand is re- 
stricted at the quoted prices and an easy 
tendency prevails on this article on ac- 
count of the heavier quantities marked to 
arrive here shortly. 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. ° 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, February 6.—Latest quota- 

tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 

plies are as follows: 

Seventy-six per cent caustic soda, $3:76 
@3.91 per cwt.; 98% powdered caustic 
soda, $4.16@4.56 per cwt.; 58% carbonate 
of soda, $2.04@2.19 per cwt. 

Clarified palm oil in casks of 2,000 Ibs., 
8@8%c I|b.; olive oil foots, 10%@10%c 
Ib.; East India cochin cocoanut oil, 14c Ib.; 
cochin grade cocoanut oil, domestic, llc 
Ib.; Ceylon grade cocoanut oil, 10% 
10%c Ib. 

Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, 
1154@12c lb.; soya bean oil, 12@12%c Ib.; 
linseed oil, 94@97c Ib.; crude corn "oil in 
barrels, 1134@12c l1b.; peanut oil in bar- 
rels, New York, deodorized, 14%4@15c Ib.; 
peanut oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills, 12c Ib. 


Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 77%c 
lb.; dynamite glycerine, nominal, l5c Ib.; 
saponified glycerine, nominal, 1134c Ib.; 
crude soap glycerine, nominal, 10%c Ib.; 
chemically pure glycerine, nominal, 16%c 
lb.; prime packers’ grease, nominal, 65<@ 


634c Ib. 





La 
- 


Packinghouse By-Products Markets 


Blood. 


Chicago, February 6, 1924. 
The market for blood is strong, with 
light stocks. Sellers are asking $3.75, al- 
though that price has not yet been real- 
ized 
Unit ammonia. 


$3.50@3.60 
3.30003.40 


Ground 
Crushed 


and unground 









Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
The market for digester hog tankage is 
somewhat easier. Trading is light, with 
few buyers. 


Unit. Rep eye 





Ground, 10 to 12 . ammonia............ $2.8 
Unground, 10 to 12 %, ammonia 
Unground, 7 to 9%, ammonia. 2.25@2.40 


Fertilizer Tankage | Materials. 


The fertilizer tankage materials market 
has been receiving a iittle demand, prin- 
cipally for ground material. 

Unit ammonia. 
High grade, ground, 10-119, nie... See 2.75 
Lower grade, ground, 6-90, ammonia. 


. 2.40@ 2 aii) 
Medium to high grade, unground.......... 2.10@2.35 


Low grade and country rend., unground.. 1.75@ 2.00 
| 9 SB RE aS ana 2.25@ 2.35 
Grinding hoofs, pigs’ toes, dry.......... 26.00@ 28.00 


Bone Meals. 


There is no trading in the bone meals 
market, except at very low prices. 






Per ton. 
i NE GS so vcd esedease ok eeeunes $28.00@30.00 
Steamed, ground ...... cccsccccccces 20,00@22.00 
Sree” I 5 eS rs race ee see 16.00@18.00 
Cracklings. 
The crackling market is still soft. There 
is little buying interest. 
Per ton. 
Pork, according to grease and quality. ...$47.50@57.50 
Beef, according to grease and quality.... 35.00@445.00 


Bones, Horns and Hoofs. 


The market for horns continues good. 
Manufacturing bones and hoofs are quiet. 
Buyers’ ideas are lower, but sellers are not 
ready to meet this reduction. 


Pi RD cin ondeedsteneneeseaareees $225.00@250.00 
ee ES Sovins ceecsceren teva ¥eeewes 7 


We 0 I Sona va 4 dnc oc 0 cw arsine e biain await 125.00@150.00 


ol SRRSRSARE eee eee ee Cee ee ee 32.00@ 84.00 
Hoofs, black and striped, unassorted. . 82.00@ 35.00 
Hoofs, white, unassorted.............. 40.00@ 45.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted, heavies. 85.00@ 95.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted, lights.. 70.00@ 80.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, heavies... 65.00@ 70.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, lights.... 55.00@ 60.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, heavies...... .00@ 95.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, lights....... 70.00@ 80.00 


Glue and Gelatin Stock. 

There is a fairly steady demand 
week for glue and gelatin stock. 
skulls and knuckles are bringing 
while iunk bones have been 


$26.000@27.00. 


CE GUN iia. s kiko scees.ce ees 
Edible pig skin strips.. 
Rejected manufacturing bones 
SS eee 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles. 
Junk and hotel kitchen bones. 


this 
Jaws, 
$33.0€, 
sold ior 

Per ton. 
$30.00@35.00 
T0.00@ 80.00 
. 40.00@ 42.00 
20.00@ 22.00 
. 31.00@33.00 
25.00@ 27.00 









Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings. . 19.00@21.00 
Animal Hair. 

‘he hog hair market is still quiet. Re- 
cent quotations follow, delivered, Chicago 
basis: 

Field and coil dried, winter, lb 214 @3c 
Processed, winter Ib.. ate Te eciva ..6 @iise 
Dyed, winter .....8 @8%e 
Cattle switches 2% @4ec 
Horse mane g n, ws » @lde 
Unwashed dry horse mane hair, 1b 13c@l5e 


Pig Skin Strips. 

There is very 
strips. Sellers 

basis Chicago, 
4c for No. 1 
3'%4c for Nos. 


for 
Se 

are 
and 


little demand 
have asked 
while buyers 
tanning grades, 


2 and 3. 


F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


pig skin 
per Ib., 
offering 
around 











Philadelphia Office: 
267 North Front Street 
Trenton, N. J. 
Frost-Richie Building 
State & Warren Streets 
New York Office: 
431 West 14th Street 
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The German Fat and Oil Situation 


By E. C. Squire, Agricultural Commissio ner, Berlin, Germany* 


[AUTHOR'S NOTE.—The shortage of fats 
in Germany was so acute during the war 
that thorough research was made of the pre- 
war sources of supply, with the result that 
available figures for the year 1912 and 1913 
constitute a reasonably accurate basis for 
post-war comparison. In all references to 
pre-war years or to 1912-1913, in this report, 
therefore, it should be understood that an 
average of the years 1912 and 1913 is the 
figure taken. 

The indications herein given for these 
years have been officially checked by the 
German Department of Agriculture for all 
fats of German origin, and also for vegetable 
oil supplies, and the total of the table for 
German fat supplies (See Table 1) checks 
with the figure commonly stated to have 
been available in pre-war years. 

No such research has been made for the 
year 1922, but the German Department of 
Agriculture has assisted in making esti- 
mates, which have been adopted for German 
animal fat production, butter and slaughter- 
ing fats included, and for vegetable oil pro- 
duction from domestic seeds. 

Fats obtained in pre-war years from the 
consumption of milk, cheese, grain, and foods 
other than those herein mentioned, are not 
considered in this report, although it is esti- 
mated that 25% of the total fat consumed 
was derived from these sources. The indica- 
tions for 1922 are that such supplies of fats 
have decreased at least as much as the other 
fats which are considered in this report. 

It should be borne in mind in the reading 
of this report that all figures obtained from 
German sources are preliminary and subject 
to revision.] 


Revolutionary changes in the German 
fat and oil industry during and since the 
war may have an important bearing upon 
the future profitableness of several prod- 
ucts of American agriculture. 

There has been a considerable reduction 
in supplies of fats in Germany since the 
beginning of the war. No data are avail- 
able to show how low the supplies fell 
during the war. There have been some 
improvements in supplies since the war 
but they are still low. The best avail- 
able data indicate that the total supply for 
1922 was only 70 per cent of the total sup- 
ply for 1912-13. 

The reduction of the population from 


68,000,000 in 1912-13 to 60,000,000 in 1922 


reduced the need for fats, but the per 
capita supply was only 80 per cent of the 
prewar supply. There has undoubtedly 


been some reduction in total consumption 
of fats during 1923. 
Animal Fat Production Less 
Germany produces a smaller proportion 
of her total fat supplies than she produced 
before the war. In 1912-13 fifty-eight per 
cent of the German fats and oils 


were 
home-produced from domestic animals, 
home-grown seeds and other materials 


from which the fats had not been extract- 
ed. In 1922 home production constituted 
only 49 per cent of the tetal supply. 
Decreased importance of domestic sup 
plies was due to the decline in animal fats, 
since vegetable oils showed an increase of 
33 per cent. The production of hog fats 
alone decreased 55 per cent in comparison 


with 1912-13. Beef fats and butter de- 
clined about 33 per cent for the same 
period. Total German production of all 
fats decreased a little over 40 per cent. 


Imported supplies, it has been indicated, 


increased in relative importance from 42% 


to 51% of total supplies. The actual vol- 
ume of imports decreased 15%, however, 
most of the decline being due to smaller 
imports of animal fats Vegetable fats 

* Report issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Edited by 
Loyd V. Steere. 


also declined slightly. Fish fat imports 
on the other hand, increased 30%. 


Use of Hog Fats Decreases. 


Probably the most significant change 
since the beginning of the war is the re- 
placing of animal fats, pork fats in par- 
ticular, with other and cheaper fats, chiefly 
from vegetables. The relative position of 
pork fats has declined from 33 per cent 
of the total in 1912-13 to 24 per cent in 
1922. The per capita use of pork fat has 
decreased about 42 per cent, whereas the 
use of all fats and oils has decreased only 
about 20 per cent. 

These changes have special significance 

for the United States, because of the im- 
portance of the German market for Amer- 
ican fats. They are also of importance 
because of the fact that our exports of 
these products have always been almost 
entirely confined to animal fats, of which 
75 to 80 per cent were pork fats. Further- 
more, the tendency toward substituting 
vegetable fats for animal fats now appar- 
ent in Germany may foreshadow greater 
similar developments throughout the fat 
and oil trade. 
The changes that have taken place, it 
will be observed, have been, primarily, 
changes relating to quantities and kinds 
of fats and oils figuring in the trade. 
Changes in the quantities of fats have 
been, essentially, the result of decreased 
production of fats within Germany. Sub- 
stitution of vegetable and fish fats for 
animal fats, and other changes in kinds 
of fats, have been to a considerable ex- 
tent a matter of economy, but have also 
been perhaps equally due to decreased 
production of animal fats. 


Dairy Situation Affects All Fats. 


The key to the fat and oil situation, in 
many respects, seems to be the dairy in- 
dustry. Changes in the condition of that 
industry are reflected in practically every 
branch of the fat and oil trade. 

Increased or decreased production of 
butter, especially under prevailing econ- 
omic conditions, affects the production of 
margarine. Requirements for margarine 
materials in turn determine, to a large ex- 
tent, the amount of beef, fish and vege- 
table fats that will be imported. 

Domestic production of beef fats is 
quickly influenced by the dairy situation, 
in that cattle production in Germany is 
essentially dairy in character. The mar- 





Table I.—Comparative Table of the Most Important 
German Fat Supplies. 
German Production Short tons. Short tons. 
“") 








Animal Fats 1912-1913 192 
Hog fat .. . 584,000 265.000 
Butter 441,000 292,000 
"ee 187,000 127,000 
Rendering fats (from refuse 

ee GD Gs oc0s 0b cxsds 17,000 17,000 
Total animal fats........1,279,000 701,000 

Vegetable Fats 

Oi] from German seeds... 33,000 44,000 
Total German production 1,262,000 745,000 
Imported Supplies 
Animal Fats 
Hog Fat 
Lard co bacae.e 118,000 72,000 
Fat from fresh por 7,000 2,750 
Fat from bacon. 1,600 2,600 
Total Hog Fat......... 126,600 97,350 
rr ear a oka oo 61,000 1,180 
3utter from imported cream 15,400 severe 
Premier Jus and Oleo b .... 50,000 23,000 
Tallow and bone fat b. 21,000 40,000 
Total Animal Fats 274,000 160.530 
Wich Off] and Pat B.....08eese0 53,000 69,000 
Vegetable Fats 
Oil and oil from raw 
materials b ......... 505,000 551,000 
Total Imported Sup- 
MS chevhcenessesx 922,000 780,580 
Botel wil SUAS ooccccccccces 2,184,000 1,525,580 


a—inedible. b—minus exports. 
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ket for pork fats, lard in particular, is 
probably also somewhat affected, although 
to a smaller degree. 


The dairy situation, however, should 
serve to forecast the probable trend of 
domestic hog _ production. Both are 
closely dependent, particularly at the pres- 
ent time, upon the success of German har- 
vests. Of the two, the dairy trade is prob- 
ably the most sensitive to a favorable or 
an unfavorable outlook. To a certain ex- 
tent, moreover, the hog industry, as in 
Denmark, is a side line for the dairy busi- 
ness. In any event, both industries are 
subject to the same influences. 


Beef Fats. 


The German Government has estimated 
that 187,390 tons of fat was produced an- 
nually in 1912 and 1913 from cattle. This 
production includes not only the fat for 
oleo and tallow commonly obtained in 
slaughtering, but also the fat contained 
in the carcasses and available by render- 
ing. The importations in 1913 of beef and 
veal, fresh and plainly prepared, were 
35,562 tons, the fat content of which must 
be added to the above figure. 

Taking into account decreased slaugh- 
tering weights in 1922, but assuming that 
carcasses yielded as much fat per cwt. as 
they did in 1912-13, it is estimated that 
beef fat production during the past year 
may have been about 126,765 tons. 

The Government does not indicate the 
exact figures for slaughtering which were 
used in determining the amount of beef 
fat produced, but from such data as it has 
given, it is apparent that fat yield was 
placed at about 18 or 19 per cent of the 
dressed weight. 

It is obvious, however, that the fat yield 
from the relatively light cattle of 1922 
would be lower than that from the heavier 
stock of pre-war days, as will be noted 
from the table. Consequently, without 
questioning the indications as made, it 
seems safe to say that actual beef fat pro- 
duction in 1922 was considerably less than 
126,765 tons. However, there is no exact 
figure available. 


Table 2.—Cattle Slaughtered Under Inspection in 


Germany. 

Former territory: 
Young Calves 
cattle over under 
Steers Bulls Cows 3 mos. mos. 
1@12 ..524,236 423,086 1,731,996 961,391 4,366,302 
1923 ..518,244 498,138 1,633,561 879,032 4,088,445 

Present territory: 
Young Calves 
cattle over under 


Bulls 
323,534 


Cows 3 


eers mos. 3 mos. 
1,422,478 965,767 3,207,789 


St 
1922. .316,357 


Slaughtered weights (lbs.): 


Young Calves 

cattle over under 

Steers Bulls Cows 3 mos. 3 mos. 
1912-13 727.5 683.4 529.1 407.9 88 
1922 674.6 579.8 460.8 354.9 86 


It should be remembered that the fat 
figure above does not all represent pro- 
duction, since a great ideal of slaughtering 
in 1922 was done at the expense of cattle 
stocks. During the first six months of 
the year the number of cattle slaughtered 
under inspection was 27% greater than 
for the same period in 1921, (See table 
No. 3) and as a result the census shows 
a reduction from 16,790,699 head on De- 
cember 1, 1921, to 16,309,474 on December 
1, 1922. This redaction was relatively 
largest among young cattle. 

Fat from slaughtering of cattle in 1922 
shows a great increase over the years im- 
mediately after the war. Taking into con- 
sideration the number of animals slaugh- 
tered and the average weights, the follow- 
ing is the situation as regards dressed 
weights: considering 1922 as 100%, 1919 
would have been about 62%; 1920, 50%; 
1921, 90%; and the fat yields in the leaner 
years probably would’ have been lower in 
proportion to the dressed weight than 
they were in 1922. 

As before noted, the importations of 
beef and veal, fresh and plainly prepared, 
were 35,562 tons in 1913, while in 1922 
they were 31,405 tons. The smallness of 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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VEGETABLE OILS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is Official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association and the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Trade Moderate— Undertone Firmer— 
Lard Strength Helping—Crude Rallies 
—Southern Offers Light—Cash Trade 
Small. 


A rather moderate trade again featured 
the cottonseed oil futures market on the 
New York Produce Exchange the past 
week, operations being interfered with 
somewhat by a crippling of the wire serv- 
ice with the west and parts of the south 
by storms. A larger portion of the trade 
was of a professional character, and with 
hedging pressure lacking, owing to limited 
crude offerings, a more mixed sentiment 
developed. It took but little southern 
buying and professional efforts to rally the 
market about thirty points from the recent 
lows. 


There were some who fought the ad- 
vances persistently, but many of the shorts 
were finally run in, with the strength in 
the lard market a very helpful factor, but 
on the bulges demand appeared to dry up, 
and the market encountered difficulty in 
holding all of the gains. Some of the lo- 
cals who had been playing for a rally sold 
out on the advance, but nevertheless, sen- 
timent was sufficiently divided to make for 
small fluctuations from day to day. 


The western storm materially cut down 
the hog receipts, but this was only a mo- 
mentary factor, as the weather also tended 
to lift corn values, with that grain at new 
highs for the season, and at a basis where 
it was more profitable in most cases for 
the country to market both hcgs and corn. 


Limited Cash Trade. 


The outstanding feature again this week 
was the continued complaint in all direc- 
tion of very limited cash trade. At times 
there was a fair demand for spot oil at 
New York and several hundred kEarrels of 
store oil were sold to consumers. Gener- 
ally the larger refiners and distributors re- 
ported a very slack and disappointing 
trade, while compound interests reported 
a lack of business, and quite keen compe- 
tition from pure lard. The compound sit- 
uation was such that, whereas all brands 
were around 13c two weeks ago, some of 
the popular makers were reported quoting 
as low as 12c this week. 


In many quarters price cutting was re- 
ported keen, in competition for the trade 
and this, in itself, is evidence of the lim- 
ited demand. During the week there was 
a moderate export trade in pure lard, while 
the outward movement was again heavy, 


but fresh lard trade abroad was not heavy 
The foreign lard situation is best described 
by a drop of around ten shillings in spot 
lard in Liverpool in about as many days. 
There were persistent claims of stocks pil- 
ing up on the continent, and the weakness 
in England was said to be partly due to 
the continent pressing lard for sale 
there. 
January Estimates Not Raised. 

With January out of the way, and the 
larger interests in a position where they 
could get a better idea of their month’s 
trade, it was rather significant that there 
was no disposition to raise estimates on 
January consumption of oil, with estimates 


ranging from 165,- to 175,000. bbls. 
against around 233,000 in January last 
year. Trade was so limited the first week 


of February that some of the larger inter- 
ests were of the opinion that February 
would be lucky to go 160,000 bbls., against 
194,000 in February last year. 

While # is undoubtedly true that cotton- 
seed oil will be affected in a very impor- 
tant way by the developments in lard and 
the extent of the hog movement the bal- 
ance of the season, with every indication 
pointing towards a belief in smaller hog 
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The distinctive features are: 
Exceptional Purity 


200 FIFTH AVENUE - 





To remove objectionable color and odor from your product 
USE 





THE PURE CARBON FOR PURE PRODUCTS 


Great Capacity for Absorbing Impurities 

High Decolorizing Activity 

Marked Efficiency for Improving Odor and Flaver 
Remarkable Filtering Properties 


Write us for further particulars 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


- NEW YORK 








receipts sooner or later, at the same time 
one cannot get away from the fact that no 
shortage in cottonseed oil supplies the bal- 
ance of this season is in evidence at this 
time. Also that consumption has been ma- 
terially below that of a year ago to date, 
that the crush of oil this season will ap- 
proximate that of the previous season, and 
that the supply-and-demand situation in oil 
is going to cut some figure, outside condi- 
tions notwithstanding. 

In other words, consumption *the bal- 
ance of the season must be 200,- to 250,- 
000 bbls. larger than for the 
last year to make for a carry-over as small 
as that of a year ago, the in- 
creased consumption of cottonseed oil is 
to come from is an extremely difficult mat- 
ter to size up at this writing. 

It is very well to point to three million 
less hogs in the country than last year, 
but even at that there is no shortage of 
pigs in the country, with a total supply of 
over 65,000,000, and with more hogs avail- 
able than for any time in the last five 
years, last year excepted. 

Problem of Distribution. 
The situation that confronts the trade is 


same time 


and where 





THE EDWARD FLASH CO. 


29 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 


BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY 
VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


Hardened Edible Cocoanut Oil 
COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 











one of distribution, and not theorizing. 
Complaints are heard of farm work being 
backward in the south, but there is ample 
time for a record cotton acreage, and the 
thing that will affect the cotton area more 
than anything else is the price of cotton 
from now to the end of planting time. 
With a practical cotton shortage the world 
over, there is no logical reason for one to 
anticipate any material weakness in the 
white staple as this cotton season will go 
out with the smallest carry-over in a num- 
ber of years, reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

A large cotton acreage is certainly going 
to bring pressure on the new oil months 
within a very short time, whereas, in the 
meantime, the oil trade will be confronted 
with a bearish January report, due in-mid- 
Februarv, with March delivery day follow- 
ing the report in about a week, and with 
estimates current that 10,- to 15,000 bbls. 
of March will be delivered. There have 
been rumors that a large cotton house had 
been preparing to take in March oil on 
contracts, which the majority more or less 
ridiculed, and which, if materialized, it is 
believed, will prove detrimental to the 
trade in general rather than be a benefi- 
cial factor. 

To many, it is bitter to argue in this 
manner, but nevertheless this is the situa- 
tion, and while the south has again turned 
rampartly bullish, there is only one way 
that the market can be definitely turned 
upward for the immediate future. If the 
mills would reduce crushing the balance 
of the season somewhat, thereby limiting 
output, and hold tightly to their crude oil 
for much higher prices, it would have the 
effect of increasing distribution, but if the 
mills continue to crush as reports indicate 
that they are, stocks will continue to in- 
crease, and the pressure of oil on the mar- 
ket is bound to be felt. 

During the past week the south has sold 
crude in a very limited way, with the re- 
sult that the crude markets have followed 


the advance in futures, rallying from 8c 
some 3c per Ib. to 9c sales and bid in 
the Valley and southeast and 9c bid in 
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Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 
Sterling, Prime Summer Yellow 





Refineries J 


( vALLas, Texas 
HamIttonr, 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Puritan, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 


Moonstar Cocoanut Oil 
P&G Special (Hardened) Cocoanut Oil 
IvoRYDALE, OHIO 
Port Ivory, N. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Macon, GEORGIA 


 & 


CAaNapa 


WN 





White Clover Cooking Oil 
Marigold Cooking Oil 
Jersey Butter Oil 


General Offices: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cable Address: ‘‘Procter” 
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Texas, with the Valley and Texas particu- 
larly tight in their views, and with refin- 
ers and packers forced to pay up for sup- 
plies. The crude price, however, rose to 
an unfavorable hedging differential on the 
advance. 

_COTTONSEED OIL—Market transac- 
tions: 


Thursday, January 31, 1924. 


—Range— —Closing— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

Spot. ee ae 1000 a 1050 
Feb.. sits fees iss es, AOD 2 AOSD 
Mar.. 2100 1050 1046 1045 a 1046 
Apr.. .-. 1050:a: 1070 
May. 4200 1088 1079 1079 a 1081 
June. ... 1084 a 1992 
July. 3000 1104 1097 1098 a 1099 
Aug.. ..> 4200 a 1108 
Sept.. ‘100 1000 1090 1090 a 1092 


Total sales, including switches, 10,800 P. 
Crude S. E. 88714 Sales. 
Friday, February 1, 1924. 


—Range— —Closing— 


High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
SIMMS S25, ccd oh onneeue’ baux. ie aoe 
Feb.. re 22 S75 a 1635 
Mar.. 5400 1040 1027 1037 a 1039 
Apr.. . sees: 1085a 1002 
May. 7700 1075 1065 1072 a 1074 
June. ues .... 1075 a 1088 
July. 7100 1094 1085 1089 a 1090 
Aug.. 100 1103 1103 1095 a 1100 
ao ee 200 1085. 1085 1081 a 1090 


Total sales, including switches, 21,000 P. 
Crude S. E. 875 sales. 
Saturday, February 2, 1924. 


—Range— —Closing— 
High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
Spot. Le eo ee Ace 975 a 1025 
es A anes MSGR bacs kee e OD nO 
Mar.. 2800 1033 1024 1025 a 1026 
Apr.. - 1035 a 1049 
May. 1900 1072 1059 1058 a 1059 
June. ... 1070 a 1080 
July. 6100 1090 1075 1076 a 1077 
Aug.. 1080 a 1085 
Sept.. 1068 a 1078 
hat sage sales, eluding switches, 10,800 P. 
Crude S. FE. 86214 sales. 
Monday, February 4, 1924. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
Spot. pe eS 975 a 1035 
Feb.. .. 986 a 1025 
Mar. 1800 1040 1034 1035 a 1038 
Apr.. ... 1040 a 1060 
May. 8700 1078 1062 1070 a 1071 
June. ... 1075 a 1085 
July. 3800 1097 1080 1090 a 1091 
Aug.. . Sc teens SOD @ TI05 
Sept. eee 1080 a 1090 
Tot bond sales, including switches, 


14,900 P. Crude S. E. 86214 Bid 
Tuesday, February 5, 1924. 


—Range— —Closing— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

Spot. (aise cess. asks AOD a Ree 
Feb... je:d eetee seas QUG0 O° 1025 
Mar.. 1200 1045 1044 1045 a 1046 
Apr.. isos gate seas DOSS a SOPs 
May. 3700 1083 1073 1081 a 1082 
June. Pe ere ee 
July. . 2400 1104 1094 1100 a 1101 
Aug.. 200 1108 1108 1108 a 1111 
Sept.. 200 1696 1094 1093 a 1099 


Tot: 7 sales, including switches, 10,500 P. 


Crude S. E. 875 Bid. 
Wednesday, February 6, 1924. 

—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
Spot. ius edie ease MOOG @ iia 
Feb.. 100 1012 1012 1010 a 1050 
Mar.. 500 1052 1046 1046 a 1047 
Apr.. baie. tame boos  SOUD a Ae 
May. 4700 1090 1080 1081 a 1082 
June. LIP ere CB MB LOY 
July. 1500 1109 1098 1097 a 1099 
Aug... . 1105 a 1110 
Sept.. 1088 a 1095 
Total sales, laitetiiin ‘eialnitene , 7,400 P. 

Crude S. E. 900 Bid. 
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Thursday, February 7, 1924. 


—Range— 

High. Low. Close. 
SpOh. 6 ew) Ciknl Shes ea ere feo 
Reais <ces 34.80) sine e) AOR a OBS 
Mat 66s au wean 1057 1048 1048 a 1051 
PUNE 0) b> Sse seis sae ACO 2 1UG0 
RRM or cG aoc 1095 1082 1087 a 1088 
june. .. ssa asses 50902 1099 
LETT Sag Spek eee atie Geen 1114 1101 1106 a 1107 
PRON a lala) crear cae 1108 a 1120 
Eis ed nig owe 1095 a 1105 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 





COCOANUT OIL—The market the 
past week has been quiet and somewhat 
weaker, with prices otf %@%c from the 
recent highs, with offerings uncovering a 
lack of interest on the part of consumers. 
Copra was also easier, and quoted at 5c 
Pacific coast and 55¢c c.i.f. New York. At 
New York Ceylon type in barrels was 
quoted at 914c, tanks New York 834c; 
tanks coast 84(@8%c; Cochin type barrels 
New York 10@1014c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A steady market 
but a very quiet trade was reported, with 
little or no change in prices anywhere. At 
New York crude in barrels was quoted at 
12@12%c, tanks 10%c; edible 13@13%4c; 
tanks coast 10c. 

PEANUT OIL—The market continued 
more or less nominal, and independently 
firm, owing to limited supplies, with refin- 
ed barrels New York quoted at: 16%4,@17c. 
CORN OIL—The market was somewhat 
easier, with demand less active and buyers 
holding off, owing to the action in cotton 
oil. At New York crude corn oil in bar- 
rels was quoted at 11@11%c; refined bar- 
rels 13%4,@13%c; cases $13.38. Crude, 
tanks Chicago, 94%@934c. 

PALM OIL—The drop in tallow 
brought out quite a little oil, and resulted 
in lower prices. Large selling at 7.90c on 
the spot, and Niger as low as 6.90c. Afloat 
supplies began to press upon the market, 
and prices for shipment were easier, owing 
to a little betterment in exchange rates. 
At New York Lagos spot was quoted at 


7.90@8c; shipment Basipc: Niger spot 
6.90@7c; shipment 7@7% 
PALM KERNEL OlL—The market 


was dull and steady with imported New 
York quoted at 9@9%c 

SESAME OIL—A limited demand fea- 
tured this oil also, and the market ruled 
lower, under pressure of offerings for ship- 
ment. Demand on the spot was rather 
quiet, but spot oil New York was firmly 
held at 13@ 13%c. Shipment offerings 
were at 1l%%c. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand report- 
ed generally quiet, and the market on the 
whole was barely steady. Refined, bar- 
rels, New York, was quoted at 12@13c, 
although store oil at New York sold as 
low as 1034c, ex-warehouse. Crude south- 
east sold down to 8c, and steadied to 
834c, and was nominal elsewhere. 


es 
GERMAN FAT SITUATION. 
(Continued from page 34.) 
the difference is somewhat surprising in 
view of Germany’s low buying power dur- 
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Packing Houses 


Cable Address: 
“*Ernorbrown,"’ New York 





Gorman-Brown Engineering Corporation 


Specializing in the erection and equipment of 


Vegetable Oil Refineries 
Preserved Food Plants 


Executive Office 
Suite 901, Barrett Building, 40 Rector Street 


New York City 


Exclusive Engineers, Archifects and Builders of the Chain of Packing Houses 
and diversified staple Food Manufacturing Plants being established by. the 
Confederated Home Abattoirs Corporation 


Telephone: 
Bowling Green 0584 








Beef and veal production in Germany 
are largely by-products of dairying, as is 
to be noted at once from the preponder- 
ance of veal calves and cows among cattle 
slaughtered. Both depend largely, there- 
fore, upon conditions in the dairy busi- 
ness. 

Beef and beef fat production increased 
in 1922 at a more rapid rate than natural 
improvement in the dairy business war- 
ranted. This was probably chiefly due to 
the poor forage crop of 1921. 

During the first three months of 1923 
a reaction became apparent. Slaughter- 
ings at the 36 most important markets 
dropped off 25% compared to the same 
period last year, and have been light ever 
since. Market prices for live cattle have 
risen to near world levels, because of the 
resultant scarcity of supplies, but this fact 
appears to have had little effect on in- 
spected slaughterings. 

This decreased slaughter seems to be 
partially due to the favorable outlook for 
the dairy industry, and indicates that farm- 
ers may be turning their attention more 
to the upbuilding of their herds. But it is 
also true that farmers have been resorting 
more and more to home slaughter, dis- 
tributing their products direct to consum- 
ers and merchants in exchange for their 
own needs, or for money of a more tan- 
gible value than paper marks. 

It is probable that supplies of beef fats 
will not increase to any extent in the near 
future, at any rate not more rapidly than 
the recovery of the dairy industry will 
permit. With a continuation of the pres- 
ent apparent emphasis on increasing herds, 
there may even be something of a de- 
crease in beef fat production. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE—The next 


SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
Dallas. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Feb. 7, 1924—Crude cot- 
tonseed oil, 9c asked. with 834c bid; noth- 
ing moving. Cracked cake and meal, to- 
day’s market, $36.50; slab cake, $34.50; 
some light sales, but slow. Hulls, $8.50@ 
10.00 on location; linters, first cut, 10@ 
10%c; second cut, 5 mill run, 
practically no market, with 6c asked for 
common and 7c for garnet grade. The 
trade is buying from hand to mouth. 
Good supply on hand and prospects are 
for no advance in the market. 


pe Te 
YAasK%c; 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 7, 1924—Crude 
market has been very dull for some time; 
few sales this week at 9c Valley. Forty- 
one per cent protein meal, $41.50, Mem- 
phis; loose hulls, $13.00, Memphis. 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 7, 1924.—Crude 
advancing; 9c bid, 9%4c asked; offerings 
continue light. Refined steady. Thirty- 
six per cent meal, $40.00; 41 per cent meal, 
$42.00: 43 per cent meal, $44.40. Loose 
hulls, $14.05; sacked hulls, $17.50 per ton 
delivered New Orleans. 

——o-—_—— 
COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS. 


from New 








. i Sane ; installment of Mr. =xports of cottonseed oil 
ing 1922, and must be attributed to the Squires’ report will discuss hog fats. Next will some I = ¥ . 
shortage of supplies of domestic meat. vegetable oils and margarine.) York, Feb. 1 to Feb. 6, none. 
v Table 3—Animals Slaughtered Under Inspection in Germany. ; 
orses anc 
Cattle over Calves under one hoof 
Steers Bulls Cows mos. 3 mos. Hogs Sheep Goats animals Dogs 
Wormer tervétery Of I908.... 5.0 cick es cesesitn 1912 524,236 423,086 1,731,996 961,391 4,366,302 18, 217, 556 2,269,419 474,534 179,118 8,004 
19138 518,244 498,138 1,633,561 879,032 4,088,445 2,092,989 469,798 163,282 7.356 
TOTS OE BN he oe ia hs Sei 088 Csecen 1918 494,352 471,156 1,491,829 804,192 3,737,957 O87, 1,968,434 422,856 153,564 7,346 
1919 629,232 909,655 994,700 892,456 1, 367,927 reer adidese Kewusse ve 
1920 532,022 895,606 661,855 1,223,735 3,011, 567 athe aac Seatac waka’ aaa 
1921 366,169 369,992 1,305,539 875,852 3,126,971 6,926,602 2,093,762 320,155 149,695 5,482 
Present territory excluding Saar section.... 1913 492,148 466,091 1,463,656 791,452 3,702,53¢ 16,375,542 1,966,893 419,973 153,039 7,344 
1921 359,483 364,635 1,283,536 866,466 3,108,376 6,824,761 2,092,358 315,367 148,679 5,482 
1922 816,357 323,534 1,442,478 965,767 3,207,789 6,916,735 1,769,406 259,551 240,014 13,595 
Slaughtering under inspection during the 1921 127,776 151,883 557, 565 314,373 1,449,129 2,966, 666 576,466 142,585 58,192 
ee ee Pr ree 1922 147,181 158,831 724,157 435,490 1,890,369 3,956,993 731,871 155,484 94,676 
Slaughtered weights in pounds (a).......... 1908 2 683 529 408 &8 187 48 35 518 
1920 342 aesaeee 68 187 37 35 518 
1921-22 675 580 461 385 &6 183 48 35 525 


(a) Slaughtered or dressed weights of animals are important in making com parisons. The German Meat Office has found average slaughtered weights for 1920 
as above, and for a general comparison the same weights can be applied to 1919, although average weights were undoubtedly less for that year. 

The ‘German Health Office, on October 18, 1922, issued a bulletin giving the average slaughtered weights of animals for 1921 and 1922 on the basis of weights 
during the year from April 1, 1921, to March 81, 1923. The slaughtered weights can be taken as representative of pre-war years. 
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Success with the 
Perfection Sausage Mold 


One Sausage Maker Says: 


“We received your New Perfection 
Sausage Mold and find it very satis- 
factory, producing a beautiful piece 
of sausage.” 


Let us show you how it will benefit you. 
Write for particulars. 


Sausage Mold Corporation 
918 E. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 





The Mold 





The Product 













































































Vats & Tanks 


For Use In Meat Packing and 
Allied Industries 


For curing, soaking, scalding, chilling and various 
other uses. Can furnish any size and 5 one tanks 


and vats for miscellaneous uses as requir 





Furnished in 
Cypress or 
“a Prompt delivery on receipt of order 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 


Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 





Tank Builders Since 1867 

































































Control the tempera- 
ture of Refrigerators 
and Cold Storage 
Rooms automatically. 
Electricity or com- 
pressed air available 
makes possible direct 
accurate control. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. 
Canadian Plant: Tycos a tidive 
110 Church St., Toronto 
There’s a Tycos or Taylor Tempera- 
ture Instrument for every purpose. 

945 





Tycos Temperature In- 
struments Indicate, Record 
and Control. 






















































































Napier Improved Patent Hydro-Electric Stuffer 


A complete z@nit self contained—no piping 
or setting up charges—Fill tank with 
water, attach plug to light socket and you 
are ready to operate. Working pressure 
under contro] at all times. Can be set 
and held at any pressure from 0 to 80 Ibs. 
Piston is raised by water pressure; there- 


The Napier 


1071 Power Avenue 


fore no air in the casing and no accidents. 
Head is opened and elosed by movement 
of only one lever. Let us prove every 
claim we make for this machine. Further 
information and descriptive matter upon 
request. 


Machine Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 












































Thomson & Taylor Company 
Recleaned Whole and Ground 
Spices for Meat Packers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WHITE PROVISION CO. GAINS. 

The White Provision Co. during 1923 
exceeded its business record of 1922 by 
more than 30 per cent, President W. H. 
White, Jr., told stockholders of that or- 
ganization at the annual meeting held in 
the offices of the company at Atlanta, 
Ga., on Jan. 31. 

Last year the company paid an 8 per 


cent cash dividend on the capital stock of 
$1,000,000. 


The board of directors was reelected as 


follows: J. Allison, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; A. N. Brown, McDonough, isa.; 
Arthur es. Asa Candler, Jr., L. W. 
Robert, Jr., F. C. Wilkerson, B. F. Bell, 


WY, A, ’Peel, W. L. Newborn, E.'S. Papy, 
W. H. White, Ic. 

At the meeting of the board of directors 
officers were re-elected as follows: W. H. 
White, Jr., president; E. Papy, vice 
president; W. Bs Newborn, vice president; 
F. C. Wilkerson, treasurer; R. L. Hol- 
brook, secretary. 

Stockholders were guests of the officers 
and directors at a luncheon given at the 
plant at 1 o'clock. Meats cooked over the 
barbecue pits at “Whitehurst,” Mr. 
White’s home, were served, together with 
other company products. Following the 


luncheon’ stockholders were’ escorted 
through the plant. 
President White, in addressing the 


stockholders, stated that despite the heavy 
construction work in connection with 
plant additions going on throughout the 
year, affecting every department, the or- 
ganization had been able to maintain con- 
tinuous operation, and to handle the big- 
gest year’s business in the history of the 
company. 

“Ninety-six per cent of all cattle killed 
by us in 1923 were Georgia cattle and 57 
per cent of the hogs killed were Georgia 
hogs,” he said. “In 1922 we were able to 
obtain 80 per cent of our hog require- 
ments in Georgia. This year’s regrettable 
shortage may be largely attributed to the 
effect of high-priced cotton, which caused 
farmers to sacrifice their brood sows and 
immature pigs last spring in order to de- 
vote more of their time to raising cotton. 

“During 1923 we paid out $1,250,000 in 
cash to producers of our livestock. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 car loads of freight 
moved in and out of our plant during the 
year and this increases annually. We al- 
ready have an annual payroll of more than 
$250,000 and this increases as our busi- 
ness grows.” 

Commenting on the establishment of the 
new Atlanta Stock Yards, Mr. White ex- 
pressed the belief that it would prove of 
tremendous benefit to Georgia producers, 
who thereby would have a daily cash mar- 
ket for all live stock produced. 

sete ied 


AMERICAN LARD IN NORWAY. 

Despite the fact that they prefer Ameri- 
can lard to all others, housewives in Ber- 
gen, Norway, have practically ceased pur- 
chasing the American product, says Con- 
sul George N. Ifft, in a report just received 
by the Department of Commerce. Ameri- 
can lard has practically disappeared from 
the retail shops in Bergen and is replaced 
by British and Dutch brands. 

Lard for household purposes is not, as 
in the United States, in demand the year 
around and can usually be found only in 
a few of the shops. During the Christ- 
mas baking season, however, it is on sale 
everywhere and is seen in all shop win- 
dows. From inquiry it seems that no Ber- 
gen importer has this year purchased lard 
from the United States, and they say the 
situation is due to the higher price of 
American lard. 

This is an entirely different aspect to 
the trade American lard enjoys elsewhere 
in Europe, as there has been a tremendous 
increase in our sales to Europe in 1923 as 
compared to the previous year. 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSING. 
Provisions. 


Hog products somewhat easier during 
the latter part of the week, owing to larger 
hog receipts, weaker hog market, continu- 
ed heavieness in Liverpool and limited 
cash trade. Export lard demand rather 
small although shipments this week will 
be very heavy. 

Cottonseed Oil. 


Cottonseed oil reacted with lard with 
prices again approaching recent low lev- 
els on profit taking, persistent March 
liquidation and limited support. Demand 
for store oil improved somewhat at March 
level but refiners’ prices are relatively high 
and large distributors report slow demand. 
Southeast crude, 9c, Texas, 9c, asked; Val- 
ley quoted 9@9%c; reported that Canadian 
refiners paid 94%c Valley. Fair quantity 
store oil sold refiners for March delivery 
on contracts. 

Quotations on cotton seed oil at Friday 


noon, were: February,  $10.00@10.35; 
March, $10.39@10.41; April, $10.50@10.70; 
May. $10.76@10.78; June, $10.80@10.95; 


July, $10.95@10.96; August, 
September, $10.85@10.96. 
Tallow. 
Extra tallow, 77%c. 
Oleo Oil and Stearine. 
Stearine, 97c, nominal. 
rn 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, February 8, 1924.—Spot 
lard at New York, prime western, $11.80 
@11.90; middle western, $11.55@11.65; 
city steam, $11.25@11.37¥%4; refined, conti- 
nent $12.50; South American, $12.75, Bra- 
zil kegs, $13.75; compound, $12.00@13.00. 

Liverpool Provision Markets. 

Liverpool, February 8, 1924.—(By 
Cable.—Quotations today: Shoulders, 
square, 55s; shoulders, picnics, 48s; hams, 
long cut, 77s; hams, American cut, 84s; 
bacon, Cumberland cut, 58s; bacon, short 
backs, 67s; bacon, Wiltshire, 58s; bellies, 
clear, 70s; Australian tallow, 46s 6d; spot 
lard, 67s 6d. 

Hull Oil Market. 

_ Hull, England, February 8, 1924—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 48s 6d; 
crude cottonseed oil, 45s 6d. 


fe 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cabled reports of Argentine exports of 
beef of the week up to February 8, 1924, 
show exports from that country were as 
follows: To England, 116,670 quarters; to 
the continent, 107,455 quarters; to United 
States, 160. 

Exports for the previous week were as 
follows: England, 100,120 quarters, to the 


continent, 79,042 quarters; to other ports, 
none. 


$11.02@11.09; 


$e 
AVERAGE WEIGHT OF HOGS. 


The average weights of the hogs receiv- 
ed at the leading livestock centers during 
January, 1924, with comparisons, are offi- 
cially reported as follows: 


1924. 1923. 

} Ibs. Ibs. 
CHICANE: soci find Ince atenenaeL eee ® 230 235 
WN isc enc eneiesan sseucuestenakea eee 239 
ANAS ORG oo SS crc reac tes 197 195 
OK GIS nk cr cegaes Cov crann sss dies 231 237 
BE. SOM slo Ne Siresa Visi widowers 231 235 
MACHR Savana cee segs peaked eet o% 192 204 
a ne ee 206 205 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


JANUARY MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of livestock at eight leading 
centers for the month of January, 1924, 
with comparisons, are reported officially 








as follows: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
SE ass + kinase ne 295,521 64,263 1,273, 587 409, 161 
A 70,036 22305 '499,232 28,307 
ae 157,137 6,670 405,200 255, 207 
ane a ae 173,497 36,414 330,775 118,987 

Biees Cl 2. sss 64,11 588 360,826 43, 
St. Joseph ........ 53,158 409 ; 105,918 
Se 25,819 5,563 93,397 3,698 
6s6s nndewas 51,556 5,232 70,093 102,275 
Total, Jan., ’24..890,843 152,444 3,276,714 1,067,198 
Total, Jan., ’23..904,420 156,125 '494,088 1,057,255 


Slaughters at seven leading livestock 
centers for the month of January, 1924, 
with comparisons are officially reported as 
follows: 














Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Chicago .......... 194,683 5,002 896,155 265,336 
RIES 65056506 05,4556 00,836 8,481 339,293 160,685 
Kansas City ..... 92,855 28,005 208,385 92,336 
Siege OF 00.560. 2 28,076 2.498 185,620 30,368 
St. Joseph ........ 34,667 6,867 187,372 91,458 
Se 6,784 3,779 86,249 1,807 
errr 9,755 1,753 57,552 12,183 
Total, Jan., ’24..467,656 101,385 1,960,626 654,174 
Total, Jan., ’23..455,394 99,083 1,721,327 642,808 

Shee 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Recepits of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under federal inspection 
for New York City, N. Y., are officially 
reported for the week ending February 2, 
1924, with comparisons, as follows: 


Week Cor. 
ending Previous week 
Western dressed meats: Feb. 2 week. 1923. 
Steers, carcasses ... 7,212 9.27414 7,10514 
Cows, carcasses ... 1,108 1,0511%4 1,477 
Bulls, carcasses ... 193 208 1,264 
Veal, carcasses .... 8,325 11,020 11,182 
Hogs and pigs...... 132 50 i 
mbs, carcasses .. 25,280 24,650 26,515 
Mutton, carcasses .. 5,994 5,788 


Beef, cuts, Ibs..... 172,770 450,441 «186.234 


Pork, cats, ibs..... 1,519,900 1,619,213 1,408,626 
Local slaughters: 
BED waatsctcceese 10,096 10,972 10,420 
SEE kb besceneseue 11,996 11,93 12,264 
Sd cats hwnd nuees 67,490 71,234 56,788 
ORE 42,144 46,88 34,905 
—_@——_ 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Recepits of western dressed meats and 
slaughter under federal and city inspec- 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially re- 
ported as follows for the week ending 
February 2, 1924, with comparisons: 








Week Cor. 
ending Previous week 
Western dressed meats: Feb. 2 week 1923. 
Steers, carcasses .... 1,738 1,652 2,463 
Cows, carcasses . 1,561 1,887 2,460 
Bulls, carcasses . 112 75 61 
Veals. carcasses . 1,081 991 831 
Lambs, careasses .... 14,348 14,354 15.407 
Mutton. carcasses ... 371 700 755 
 _ 231,356 343,739 402,359 
Local slaughters: 
NEE Sh s,s 4 sta 1.771 1,786 1,650 
eer 1,560 1,804 2,146 
MEE esaeeenwans -. 23,178 21,986 30,652 
ME si -scuecacn wanes 4,776 5,066 3,904 
— 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUP” LIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
February 2, 1924: 








Week Cor. 

ending Previous week 

Western dressed meats: Feb. 2. week. 1923. 
Steers, carcasses .... 2,253 2,210 3,019 
Cows, carcasses . 834 572 
Bulls, carcasses . 228 321 20 
Veal, carcasses 1,622 1,615 1.488 
Lambs, carcasses .... 7,163 8,328 9.252 
Mutton. carcasses .... 1,746 1,681 2,153 
i Aree 164,482 445,151 604,238 

= ene: 
Cat 1.947 2.297 2.052 
‘ 1,930 1,928 2,132 
. 24,653 26.409 21.713 
‘ 4,800 6,000 4,438 
ee 


MINN. DEALERS’ CONVENTION. 


The Minnesota Retail Meat Dealers’ As- 
sociation will hold its seventh annual con- 
vention in Minneapolis February 20 and 
21. The headquarters for the convention 
have been established in the Hotel Dyck- 
man. A large attendance of meat dealers 


is looked for. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS. 
The California Cotton Oil Mills, 


Los 
Angeles, Calif., recently started to ex- 
tract cocoanut oil from copra. 

The seedhouse of the Columbia Cotton 
Oil Company, Magnolia, Ark., was recent- 
ly destroyed by fire with a $125,000 loss. 

The Penn Abattoir company, 135 Grape 
street, Reading Pa., has consolidated with 
the Central Abattoir Co., Inc., of the same 
city. 

The Kransz Meat Products Casing 
Corp. has been incorporated in New York 
City with a capital stock of $75,000 by 
B. J. Kransz and H. A. Deimel. 

The E. Schoene company has been in- 
corporated in Racine, Wis., with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000 by Christian Welter, 
Emil F. Schoene and Andrew Eiter. 


The San Joaquin Valley Meat company, 
Fresno, Calif., has recently installed new 
machinery in its lard department; en- 
abling it to turn out about 20,000 Ibs. of 
lard a day. 

John E. Blackwell, a federal meat in- 
spector for more than 30 years, and for 
many years stationed at the Hull & Dillon 
Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kas., died at his 
home there last week at the age of 59. 


The Albert Lea Packing company, Al- 
bert Lea, Minn., recently declared a divi- 
dend on the preferred stock of that com- 
pany for the period from September, 
1921, to August 31, 1923. This dividend 
was payable February 1, 1924. 

Territory salesmen of the Wolff Pack- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kans., held their first 
conference recently in Topeka. The con- 
ference lasted two days. On the second 
day the salesmen were addressed by John 
A. Hawkinson of Chicago, president of 
Allied Packers, Inc. 

The Proctor & Gamble company, soap 
manufacturers, have contracted for the 
grease output of the Rochester, N. Y., 
city garbage disposal plant. The grease 
output approximates 2,000,000 Ibs. per 
year, and the Proctor & Gamble com- 
pany’s bid was $5.40 per cwt. for the en- 
tire year. 

Armour and Company have established 
a new branch house district, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mass. Three ter- 
ritories, all of which comprised a large 
number of branch houses, were drawn on 
to make this new division. B. H. Her- 
bert, formerly manager of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, division, will be in charge. 

Eight students in the college of agri- 
culture, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, have formed the Ohio State 
Packing Co. They buy animals, slaugh- 
ter them and sell the meat and by-prod- 
ucts, in this way getting well grounded 
in the principles of the packing business. 
Whether they have meat inspection is not 
stated. 

— 


F. EDSON ‘WHITE GIVES DINNER. 


President F. Edson White of Armour 
and Company, Chicago, gave a dinner on 
February 2 to some 80 department heads 
and Chicago general office executives. It 
was a good will gathering and was a 
purely social affair. The dinner was held 


at the Chicago Athletic Club. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Chicago, Feb. 7, 1924. 
CATTLE —Shipping demand for the 
better grades of beef stcers and yearlings, 
associated with rather light receipts, pro- 
duced an advance of 25c@50c, with excep- 


tionally qualitied bullocks scoring the 
maximum upturn. Numerous loads to 
shipper account brought $10.00@11.00 


with a top for the week of $11.50 on both 
weighty matured steers and yearlings. 
Plain grades of steers and yearlings 
were rather draggy with prices fluctuating 
throughout the week, while the close was 
unevenly steady to 15c@25c lower. Short- 
fed and plain-qualitied steers were in the 
meiner and the bulk cashed at $7.50@ 


Fat she stock, in sympathy with the 
plain qualitied steer market, closed mostly 
25c@40c lower, with canners and cutters 
steady to strong, while bulk of bologna 
bulls finished 25c off. In general veals 
closed steady, with shippers again get- 
ting into action after weather conditions 
moderated. The bulk went to packers at 
$10.50@11.50 with outsiders paying $13.00 
and upward. 

HOGS—Rising prices under the stimu- 
lus of storm curtailed receipts at Chicago 
and 10 markets characterized swine trade 
during the current week. Medium and 
heavyweight butchers scored 25c@30c ad- 
vances, while lightweights gained around 
10c and packing sows remained about the 
same as a week ago. 

At the crest of the rise best weighty 
butchers attained $7.50, but values soon 
subsided from this mark, as has been the 
case during the present winter season. 
Better grades continued to sell within a 
very narrow spread, with a mild tendency 
to widen late in the week. Shippers 
bought more moderately, largely due to 
interrupted rail and wire service. 

SHEEP—Local weather conditions so 
interfered with the delivery of live stock 
that gains of 50c@75c were made in the 
light offerings. At the high time, best 
fat wooled lambs sold at $15.00. As soon 
as sufficient receipts arrived to supply the 
general needs, fully 25c of this gain was 
erased. Best lambs topped today at 
$14.65, bulk going into packers’ hands at 
$14.00@14.50. Clippers were marketed 
neeeeaty, bulk selling around $12.00. 

zess 


fluctuations appeared in the fat 
sheep prices with accumulations of 25c 
being made during wie week. Choice 


handyweight ewes made 28.90 or within 
10c of the top for two years. Offerings 
of fat yearlings and wethers .-ere limit- 
ed, good weighty Vexas wethers making 
$8.72 on the closing session. 





Scores of Packers 
Are Getting 
More and Better 
Grease and Lard 


By Using 


Bannon Separators 


in the Kendering Plant 





Write for particulars 


THE BANNON COMPANY 


32 ILLINOIS ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





KANSAS CITY. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7, 1924. 

CATTLE—Somewhat lighter receipts at 
all principal. markets on early days, due 
largely to severe storms, forced prices up- 
ward on practically all beef steers, but ad- 
verse conditions in Eastern dressed meat 
trade toward the close erased most of the 
advance. Handyweight fat steers and 
yearlings were scarce and closed strong 
to slightly higher, but all other grades of 
killing steers were barely steady with the 
previous week. 

The week’s top was scored today on 
choice. Angus yearlings at $10.60. 
handyweights 
landed at $10.00, while the bulk of short- 
fed offerings cashed from $7.75@9.25. 

Better grades of beef cows closed strong 
to higher, with canners and cutters about 
steady, while medium to good quality 
heifers were under pressure at the finish 
and closed weak to unevenly lower. 

3ulls were scarce and finished steady to 
strong. Most calves showed no price 
change for the week. * 

HOGS—Weather conditions reduced 
supplies, and prices were 25@40c higher 





Best . 
made $10.30 and heavies ° 
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than last Thursday. Best butchers 
Wednesday landed at $7.50, the high point 
locally since last October. Sharp declines 
today placed choice weighty offerings at 
$7.15@7.35. 

Shippers were liberal buyers of all 
weights. Slaughter pigs show practically 
no advance, with the bulk at $5.50@6.00. 
Packing sows were 25c higher, with bulk 
at $6.20@6.50. 

SHEEP—Under light receipts and a 
normal demand prices on both sheep and 
lambs are closing higher than a week ago. 
Fat lambs were mostly 25@40c higher, 
with the week’s top at $14.10 and the bulk 
at $13.30@13.85. Fat sheep were mostly 
15@25c higher, with the supply rather lim- 
ited. Best fat ewes sold up to $8.85, while 
the bulk of the offerings in this class sold 
from $8.25@$8.75. 


a 
ST. LOUIS. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
East St. Louis, Ill., Feb. 7, 1924. 

CATTLE—With receipts slightly un- 
der normal for four days this week all 
classes showed material gains, excepting 
common fleshed, low priced lightweight 
steers, which declined 25c. All other beef 
steers gained 25c, light yearling steers and 
heifers 50c; beef cows and canners and 
cutters 25@50c; bologna bulls 25c, and 
light vealers $1@1.235. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 


LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, February 7, 
as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased wire of the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (Soft or oily 


hogs and roasting 
pigs excluded) : 


Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med.-ch 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med-ch 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.), com.-ch 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.), 
Packing hogs, smooth................. 7 : 
ee Re ree ee 6.20@ 6. 
Sightr. pgs. (130 Ibs. down), med. ch. ......... 


COUR AG. occ 





Av. cost and wt. Wed. (pigs excluded) 7 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 

Choloe amd prime 2... ...ccsccccccecs 10.75@12.50 


34-229 Ib. 


GSC uusapbtssensene sues saweesen 9.65@ 11.00 
PE. vnc eash eas vseedouseeesnes 7.85@ 10.00 
Common 


Pot osteo cabin eae ehae's 6.50@ 8.00 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. “ 






Re MI BND dnisicesncavcacsess 11.00@12.50 

rrr «++ 10.00@11.00 

Medium .. - §&.00@10.00 

Common ........- - 5.50@ 8.00 

Canner and cutter ......... - 8.50@ 5.50 
LT. YRLG. STEERS AND HEIFERS: 

Good to prime (800 Ibs. down)...... 9.65@12.25 
HEIFERS: 

Good-choice (850 Ibs. up)........... 7.15@10.75 

Common-med. (all weights)......... 4.90@ 7.15 
cows: 

A OS ci cases seceecacseue 5.50@ 7.25 

Common and medium .............. 3.65@ 5.50 

err eee 2.50@ 3.65 
BULLS: 

Good-ch. (beef yrigs. excluded)..... 4.75@ 6.85 

Can.-med. (canner and bologna)..... 3.75@ 5.00 
CALVES: 

Med.ch. (190 Ibs. down)............ 9.50@12.50 

Cull-com. (190 Ibs. down)........... 5.50@ 9.50 

OE eS ee 6.50@12.00 

De Oe, Te BR. TID) oo oc ccc wcccces 5.25@ 9.00 

SE, GO OE, TDD ccchovensses 3.50@ 8.50 


Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 








Lambs, med.-pr. (84 lbs. down)....... 12.75@ 
Lambs, cull-com. .(all weights)........ 9.75 
Yearling wethers, med.-prime......... 9.75@ 12.75 
Wethers, med.-pr. (2 yrs. old and over) 6.75@10.75 
Ewes, common to choice.............. 5.50@ 8.90 


Ewes, canner and cull 2.00@ 5.50 


CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. * OMAHA: “E.-ST. LOUIS. 


ST. PAUL. 
$ 7.25 $ 6.90 $ 7.65 $ 7.00 
6.75@ 7.20 6.60@ 6.90  7.25@ 7.50 6.80@ 7.00 
7.10@ 7.25 6.80@ 6.90 — 7.35@ 7.50 6.85@ 7.00 
7.00@ 7.20 6.55@ 6.90 7.30@ 7.50 6.80@ 7.00 
6.20@ 7.10 6.00@ 6.75  7.00@ 7.50 6.70@ 7.00 
5.40@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 6.90 


6.25@ 6.50 
6.10@ 6.25 
3.50@ 5.00 


7.19-216 lb. 


6.35@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.50 
6.10@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.35 
4.50@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.75 


6.00@ 6.50 
6.00@ 
5.25@ 6.00 


6.94-240 Ib. 





10.00@12.00 10.66@12.00 10.75@12.00 10.00@11.75 
8.75@ 10.25 9.33 5 10.00@10.75 8.75@10.00 
7.00@ 9.00 7.75@10.00 6.75@ 8.75 
5.00@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.75 5.50@ 6.75 


10.25@12.00 
9.00@10.25 


10.85@12.00 11 
9.60@ 10.85 


.00@12.00 10.00@11.7 
10.25@11,00 8.75@10.0 
7.75@10.25 6.75@ 8.7 
5.50@ 7.75 5.00@ 6.7 

b 5 


5.00@ 7.25 ) v 
3.50@ 5.50 2.50@ 4.8 


3.00@ 5.00 





8.25@11.50 8.65@11.25, 9.00@11.50 


e 


50@11.25 


6.25@ 9.50 7.00@ 9.75 6.75@ 8.75 6.25@10.00 
3.00@ 6.25 4.35@ 7.00 3.50@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.25 
4.50@ 7.00 4.85@ 7.00 5.75@ 7.25 5.00@ 6.75 
3.50@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.85 4.00@ 5.75 3.25@ 5.00 
2.15@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.50 2.50@ 4.00 2.25@ 3.25 
4.75@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.50 5.25@ 6.75 5.00@ 5.25 
2.75@ 4.75 3.35@ 4.50 3.00@ 5.50  3.25@ 5.00 
7.50@11.50  7.75@10.50 8.00@12.75 5.00@ 9.75 
300@ 7.50 4.00@ 7.75 %.00@ 8.00 3.50@ 5.50 
5.50@11.00 6.00@10.00 6.00@12.00 4.25@ 8.50 
5.00@ 7.25 4.75@ 7.25 5.00@ 8.00 4.00@ 6.50 
300@ 5.00 3.00@ 6.50 3.00@ 5.00 2.50@ 4.00 


12.00@14.10 
9.00@12.00 
9.50@12.25 


12.15@14.25 
9.25@12.15 
9.25@12.25 10.00@13.00 


12.75@ 13.2: 11.75@13.75 
10.00@12.75 9.00@11.7 
8.50@12.00 


6.75@ 9.85 6.50@ 9.75 6.25@10.00 5.50@ 9.50 
5.00@ 8.85 5.25@ 8.65 5.00@ 8.25 4.50@ 8.25 
2.00@ 5.00 1.706@ 6.25 1.50@ 5.00 2.00@ 4.50 





E. R. Whiting 





Indianapolis 





SARSTACHON 


Live Stock 
Purchasing Agents 





L. H. McMurray 





Indiana 
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Tops for week: Matured steers, $9.40; 
long yearlings, $10.50; light mixed year- 
lings, $9.50. Bulks for week: Steers, 
$6.50@9.00; light yearlings and heifers, 
$6.25@7.75; beef cows, $4.25@5.75. 

HOGS—A decided shrinkage in swine 
receipts caused higher prices this week. 
Butcher hogs showed a gain of 25@40c 
over last Thursday; pigs 50@75c, and 
packing sows 20@15c. A healthy under- 
tone was apparent in hogs all during the 
forepart of the week, but the pig market 
was very erratic. 

Top today was $7.65 early, with bulk of 
good and choice offerings, 160 lbs. and up, 
at $7.40@7.50; 140 to 160 lbs., $7.00@7.50; 
110 to 130 lbs. pigs, $6.00@6.75; packing 
sows, $6.35@6.40. 

SHEEP—Extremely light receipts gave 
lamb values a decided boost the current 
week, resulting in highest prices in 
months. Best lambs available brought 
$14.75 today, with culls at $10.50@11.00, 
and handyweight fat ewes at $8.25. The 
market was 75c@$1.00 higher than last 


Thursday for lambs and yearlings and 


steady on sheep. 
a 


OMAHA. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Omaha, Neb., Feb. 7, 1924. 

CATTLE—Unfavorable weather condi- 
tions during the early part of the week 
decreased receipts, and with a fairly broad 
outlet, prices ruled unevenly higher on 
most killing classes. Liberal supply to- 
day caused price reductions on steers, 
yearlings and she stock, except the bet- 
ter grades. The result was that fed steers 
and yearlings sold steady to 25c higher, 
better grades showing the most advance; 
she stock and vealers, steady; bologna 
bulls, 10c@15c higher; beef bulls, steady. 

Top handy weight steers reached $10.00. 
Heavy weight steers sold upward to $9.60 
and best yearlings realized $9.80. Bulk 
steers and yearlings cashed at $7.85@9.00. 
Fed she stock sold largely at $4.00@6.50. 

Heifers in load lots sold upward to 
$7.50. Canners and cutters went at $2.25@ 
3.50. Vealers turned at $9.50@10.50 on 
closing sessions. Bolognas sold largely 
at $4.00@4.50. : 

HOGS—Crippled marketing conditions 
early in the week due to storms and cold 
weather forced temporary advances on 
hogs only to be wiped out later under 
more liberal receipts. Shipping demand 
proved fairly broad with local packers 
free buyers at declining values. Compared 
with a week ago hog prices were mostly 
10c higher. Bulk of sales today $6.60@ 
6.90, top $6.90. 

SHEEP—Shippers were practically out 
of the market all week and outlet for kill- 
ing classes was largely to local packers. 
Demand from this quarter, however, 
proved urgent and prices maintained a 
consistent upward trend, both fat lambs 
and aged classes advancing 35c@50c dur- 
ing the week. Good to choice lambs 
moved freely today at $14.15 and a num- 
ber of loads of good light ewes cashed at 
$8.50 Wednesday, the high mark for the 
week. 





E. E. JOHNSTON 


Established 35 Years 


Hog Buyers 
Exclusively 


Live Stock Exchange 
East Buffalo, N. Y. 








THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
ST. JOSEPH. 


(Special Letter to Thé National Provisioner.) 
South St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 5, 1924. 

CATTLE—Cattle receipts for two days 
this week totaled around 5,500 against 
4,992 same days last week. Supplies were 
liberal Monday and all killing classes were 
generally 10@15c lower. With very light 
receipts Tuesday, due to the severe snow- 
storm, values were mostly 25c higher. 

Good steers sold largely $8.50@9.25, 
with a few loads of choice yearlings $9.80 
@10.25. Mixed yearlings were scarce and 
quality only fair. Sales ranged mostly 
$7.25@8.25. 

Choice cows ranged up to $6.25, with 
bulk of fair to good killers $4.25@5.50. 
Canners and cutters went largely at $2.25 
@3.25. Heifers in load lots sold $5.00@ 
7.75 and odd lots reached $8.00. 

Bulls are steady to strong, sales ranging 
mostly $4.00@5.00.. Calves held steady, 
with best veals at $11.00. 

Stock cattle were scarce and the market 
unchanged. Fair to good kinds sold 
largely $5.50@6.50 with best $6.65@7.00. 
Though receipts were light, they were of 
sufficient volume to supply all needs, as 
very few cattle are going to the country 
at this time. 

HOGS—The severe weather also 
checked hog receipts to some extent and 
the market advanced 25@35c in two days. 
Tuesday’s top was $7.25 and bulk of sales 
ranged $6.85@7.20. These figures com- 
pare with a top of $6.90 Saturday, and 
bulk of $6.55@6.85. 

SHEE P—Notwithstanding the bad 
weather sheep receipts were liberal, num- 
bering around 14,200 for the two days. 
There was a strong demand for all offer- 
ings. Lambs advanced 15@25c and sheep 
10@15c. Lambs sold $13.25@13.85, best 
ewes $8.65, wethers $9.75, and yearlings 
$11.50@12.00. 


a 
SOUTH ST. PAUL. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and Minnesota Dept. of Agriculture.) 


South St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 6, 1924. 

CATTLE—Receipts of cattle, both here 
and in the aggregate at the seven large 
markets, showed a marked increase at the 
week’s opening. but since then have 
dropped off considerably, local supplies for 
the three days totaling 6,802 against 5,808 
during the same period of last week. 

With stormy weather prevailing and 
little prospects of any outside demand, 
buyers accordingly held the advantage, 
and succeeded in wiping out some of last 
week’s advances, especially on the inbe- 
tween grades of fat she stock and bulls, 
these closing today 10@25c lower than 
last Wednesday. 


‘J. W. MURPHY 


OMAHA 


Buyer of Hogs 


on Order 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
YOU WILL BE PLEASED 


6 COMPETENT BUYERS 
7 ASSISTANTS 


We Handle Ho s Only 


Utility and Cross 
Reference: 





Any Meat Packer 
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Fat steers and yearlings as well as can- 
ners and cutters on the other hand were 
in light supply, and succeeded in holding 
to last Wednesday’s price position. Top 
load lot of steers for the week to date 
brought $9.25. 


HOGS—Interruption in the market- 
ward movement of hogs here and else- 
where as a result of the stormy weather, 
together with a fairly broad shipping de- 
mand for hogs, gave sellers and producers 
the upper hand in the week’s hog market 
and price advances of 35@45c have been 
scored since a week ago. Seven dollars 
was a common price today for desirable 
mixed lights and butchers ranging in 
weight mostly from 175 to around 225 Ibs. 

Some of the lightweights of less desir- 
able quality and finish landed around $6.90 
or below with cream of the butcher crop 
including 225 to around 300 Ib. averages 
largely at $7.10. Very few packing sows 
are being included, these being salable 
mostly at $6.00@6.10. Killer pigs are sell- 
ing from $5.25@6.00 according to weight. 

SHEEP—Sheep and lamb prices are 
strong to 25c higher for the week. Best 
fed western lambs sold today at $13.65, 
eet $13.00@13.25, best light ewes $8.00 


ee 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts for week ending Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1924, are as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
3,171 8 


pe, ere 649 9,837 15,753 
OR 1,070 1,234 32,700 2,139 














Central Union ..........> 3,746 1,599 ...... 18,415 
IN Gti cig tadasios uke. 7,987 11,482 42,537 36,307 
Previous week ....... 9,536 9,206 38,184 39,684 

Two weeks ago ..... 9,930 16,318 46,251 46,895 

Schwartz- 


Feaman-Nolan Co. 


ansas ity Stock Yards 
ansas ity, Missouri 


Offer 


their personal services 
in buying 


Cattle or Hogs 


on order 
for particular Packers 








JOHN HARVEY & CO. 
Order Buyers 
CATTLE EXCLUSIVELY 
Omaha, Neb. Sioux City, Iowa 


References: 
Live Stock National Bank, Omaha 
e s - s¢ Sioux City 


Utility Cipher 
DENVER REPRESENTATIVES 
A. W. Hand & Co. 








Order Buyers 


of 
Cattle Calves 
Hogs Lambs 


Henry Knight & Son 


Bourbon Stock Yards 
Louisville, Ky. 


Reference: Dun & Bradstreets 
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PACKERS’ .PURCHASES. 


Purchases of livestock by Pt s-aene-smd at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Suturlay, Fev. 2, are re- 
ported to The National Provisioner as follows: 

CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
—y 300 


Sheep. 
13,561 
19,982 

7,704 
6,607 


Armour 
Swift 


emmond Co.. ‘ 
y. McNeill & Libby ssh céme 
Brennan Packing Co., 8,900." ™ Miller & Hart, 
7,900 hogs: Independent Packing Co., 5,800 hogs; 
Boyd, Lunhan & Co., 11,400 hogs; Western Packing 
& Provision Co., 20,200 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 8,900 
hogs; others, 31,400 hogs. 


KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
3.332 1,012 wer 4,706 
1,182 3,467 4,315 
“aah Paes 


Armour & Co.......... 
Cudahy Pkg. C 

Fowler Pkg. 

Morris & 


Swift " 
Wilson & Cc 


1,329 
198 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
1,989 3,101 
2,147 794 


Sheep. 
860 


Eastern buyers 
+0. 216 


Kingan & 
Moore & Co.. 
Ind. Abat. Co. 
Armour & Co 
Halgemer Bros. 
Brown Bros. 
Bell Pkg. 
Schussler 
a 509 

Meier Pkg Soi a nines 
Walbretz c pees 26 50 16 
Riverview ee soos 328 icp 
Seacmeesas’ 332 64 78 20 


“3,266 
1,830 
5333 


12 


- 1,080 
138 

197 ° 

: 872 

. 746 
Prov. 


7 4,233 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of ae ge 
the week ending F 


54,355 1,180 


purchases by market for 
924, with comparisons: 

Cattle. 
Week ending Prev. 


week 


Cor. week, 
1923 
Chicago 


Kebruary 9, 1924 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1924. 
Cattle. Hogs. 

8,000 


Sheep. 
Chicago 
Kasas City 2,500 
Omaha 00 1,400 
St. is é 8,000 
St. Joseph 3,000 
Sioux City 9,000 
St. Paul 

Oklahoma City 

Fort Worth 

Milwaukee 

Denver 

Louisville 

Wichita 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville, 
Toronto 


Tenn. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1924. 


Cattle. Hogs. 


Local butchers . 93 


Total 4,611 


44,228 


Cattle and 


calves. Hogs. 


18,430 
M. Glassberg noes 
Higgins Pkg. Co.. 
Hoffman Pkg. 
Mayerovich 
Mid-West Pkg. 
Pp. O'Dea 
Omaha Pkg. Co 
John Roth & 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co 
Lincoln Pkg. 
Nagle Pkg. 
Sinclair Pkg. Co 
7,618 
2,430 
3,281 
5,158 


Geo. Hess 
Others 


101,717 
8ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle and 
Hogs. 
11,327 
10,007 
Seusio ) 7,163 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co. a 
Independent Pkg. Co..... 
East Side Pkg. Co..... 
le. Ae. 
American 
Krey Pkg. 
Sieloff 
Butchers 


1,550 
2'682 


1.301 


"624 
50,609 
31,686 85,203 


ST. JOSEPH. 


Totals 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


Swift & Co 
Armour & 
Morris & 
Others 


619 16,365 


9,973 035 


SIOUX CITY. 


Total 47,794 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


Cudahy Pkg. 
Armour & Co. 
Swift & Co..... 
Sacks Pkg. Co..... 
Smith Bros. Pkg. 
Local butchers 
Eastern packers 


OR. on0ce Bae 


30, 668 


Total 7.151 455 
OKLAHOMA CITY . 
Cattle. 
Morris & Co... 1,172 
Wilson & Co.. 1,504 
Others Scenes Pee 55 
Total - 2.731 : 6 906 
" CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. 


82,839 


569 
935 


3,117 
3,361 
428 


Calves. Hogs. 
E. Kahn & Son 
a & Bak 
A. Freund. 
a. Jyengling 
— Pkg. 
H. Meyer Pk 
x. Hiters 
W. G. Rehbn 
Peoples Pkg. House 
J. Bauer & Son. 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 
J. Vogel & Son 
J. Hoffman & Son 
Lohrey Pkg. Co 
Ideal Pke. Co 
Sam Gall 
J gota? well Son 
¥. Blackin & 
J. Steger ' 40 
1.648 710 
WICHITA. 


Tota 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co 825 
Dold Pkg. Co........ 9? 61 
local butchers 23 ry 


12,090 
10,243 


, 1,061 856 22,335 


Calves. Hogs. 


22,234 


Sheep. 
9,453 
10,718 
4.539 
11,388 


36,098 


Sheep. 
906 
2,170 
58 


‘781 
4,20 


Sheep. 
13,926 
4,949 
2.124 
1,901 


22,900 


Sheep. 


Kansas 
Omaha 

St. 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Wichita ... 
Denver 

St. 


Chicago 

Kansas City 

Omaha 

St. 

St. 

Sioux City 

Oklahoma City 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 
Yichita 

Denver 

St. Paul 


Chicago 
Kansas 
Omaha 
St. Louis 
St. 


Oklahoma City 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Wichita 
Denver 

St. Paul 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special 
the 
centers for the 


reports to 


week 


Chicago 

Kansas City 
Omaha 

East St. Louis.. 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Cudahy 

Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
3oston 

New 


Chicago 
Kansas City 

Omaha 

East St. Louis. 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 

Cudahy 

Ottumwa 

Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 
308ton 

ms 8 York and Jersey 


ME City 


Chicago 

Kansas City 
Omaha 

East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Cudahy . 

Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 

= ag 

” * and Je rsey 


York and Jersey 


Week ending 
Feb. 2 
...210,100 


Week ending 
Feb. 2 
47,914 

. 22,234 
36,098 
-.- 4,620 
6 22. 900 


The 
ending Feb. 
CATTLE. 


Week ending 


Feb. . 
. 2B, 
29" 
9, 
6,82! 
6,7 
6,7 


D 


10,096 
4,543 


Week ending 


Feb. 2. 
210,100 
.. 45,081 
.. 76,015 
. 45,521 
34,714 

». 44,130 
. 18,297 
19,690 
9,989 
24,653 

.. 36,863 
. 23,178 


67,490 
6,906 


SHEEP. 


Week ending 


Feb. 2. 
47,914 
22,539 
2,794 

. 6,871 
. 20,999 
6,357 
413 
1,202 
4,800 
734 
4,776 


2,144 


Cor. week, 


week 

198,200 
49,285 

111,769, 
93,630 
54,557 
105,449 
7,429 
65,590 
15,948 
20,613 
447 


447 
91,795 


Prev. 
week 
os eis 


9,850 
60 
1,846 
419 
413 
2,377 
6,477 


2, 1924: 


Prev. 
week. 
28,375 
21,936 
21,969 
13,494 


1,786 


10,972 
4,086 


Prey. 
week. 
198,200 
49,285 
81,557 
58,815 
41 eo 


21,986 


234 
7,429 


Prev. 
week. 
54,615 
20,883 
7” 912 
7,486 
24” 010 
6,697 


5 

970 
6,000 
5,066 


46,881 
60 


1923 


151,400 


62.379 


60.768 


Cor. week, 


1923 
52,845 
21,224 
48,594 
6,466 
17,458 
3,387 
32 
872 
584 
426 
.998 
3,391 


National Provisioner show 
number of livestock slaughtered at the following 


Cor. week, 
1923. 


24,679 


10,420 
4,916 


Cor. week, 
1923. 


30, 652 


56,788 
6,884 


. week, 


923. 
52,845 
21,194 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. 

St. 

Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Kort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville, 
Toronto 


TUESDAY, 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 

St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville, 
Toronto 


Tenn. 
WEDN 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville, 
Toronto 


THURSDAY, 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Note:—Today’s 


tory. 
FRIDAY, 


Chicago a% 
Kansas € ity 
Omaha .. 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Cklahoma 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 


ISDAY, 


report 


rr: 22,000 


68,000 
12,000 
12,500 
21,000 

7,500 


1,500 


FEBRUARY 5, 1924. 


Cattle. 


200 


200 
700 
300 
800 

00 


Cattle. 


FEBRUARY 


Cattle. 


1,000 

. 2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
100 


is short 


FEBRUARY 8, 


Cattle. 
10,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 
2,500 
1,200 
1,200 
500 
2,000 
100 
200 
,000 
100 
600 
400 


due to 
which disrupted wire service throughout 


Hogs. 
40,000 


Sheep 


8,@00 
4,500 


FEBRUARY 6, 1924. 


10,000 
2,500 
4,500 
1,500 
4,000 
1,400 

700 


7, 1924. 
Hogs. 
40,000 
13,000 
26,000 
12,000 
7,000 
20,000 
11,000 
800 
17,000 
3,000 
6,000 
1,600 
the 
this 


storm 
terri- 


1924. 
Hogs. 
60,000 
16,000 
22,000 
20,000 
14,000 
20,000 
17,000 
1,000 
2,000 
8,000 
1,100 


Sheep. 
10,000 
2,000 
5,500 
1,000 
4,500 
15,000 
1,000 
100 
100 
5,800 
16,000 300 
8.000 700 
6,000 100 
7,200 8,000 
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February 9, 1924 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Moderately active. 
Further light trading noted in brands. 
Another car heavy Texas sold 15c, two 
cars lights 14c. A car of January native 
steers sold at 15%c, being half advance. 
While killers ask 12c for light cows it is 
said bids at 11%c would still be enter- 
tained. Natives quoted 15'%4c; Texas and 
butts 15c; Colorados 14c; branded cows 
llc asked; heavy cows 1234c paid now 
talking 13@14c as to dates; lights 114%@ 
12c; bulls 1lc paid for natives, brands 8@ 
9c; small packer hides nominal 11@12c. 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Jan. 
light cows sold llc; car small packer cows 
11%4c, two cars city calf sold $1.80@2.25@ 
3.10; sales mediums $2.30; heavies $3.20; 
heavy kip $4.50 now asking $4.75; foreign 
drys very active, excited. Antioquias 
Buena Venturas sold 20c; Hondas 19%4c; 
Orinocos 16%c; B. A.’s 185£c; also 183%c; 
frig. steers active, about 25,000 selling 
1854c; cows 1334c; 2,000 Saladero cows 
15%4c; B. A. cows 131%4c; Campos steers 
12c; cows 10%c; B. A. city extremes 16%4c. 
Bids 14c declined Penn. natives, expect 
business 1414c, 2 cars Feb. Penn. cows 1c. 
About 2,000 Pacific coast Jan. packer 
steers sold llc, car cows 9c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—A _ moderately 
steady market continues for most country 
descriptions of stock. There is a limited 
trade passing in extreme light weights at 
llc for stock carrying 5@10% grubs. Buff 
weights are more difficult to move and 
bring 81%4@834c as to qualities. There is 
little support in sight from exporters, who 
appear to be passing up the grubby Amer- 
ican descriptions and confining efforts to 
material from more southerly climes, such 
as South Americans, etc. On account of 
the scarcity in packer and South Ametr- 
ican sold leather hides, there is an in- 
creasing inquiry noted for domestic coun- 
try branded material. The situation in the 
outside markets is slow, traders reporting 
quite a falling off in the volume of offer- 
ings. All weight hides are listed at 84@ 
834c delivered basis with the inside bindly 
bid and practically nothing selling below 
8'%4c delivered in this territory.. Heavy 
steers are listless and entirely nominal 
about 10@12c; heavy cows and buffs are 
ranged at 81%4@83c and extremes at 10% 
@llc; numerous bids at 10%c reported 
for average quality current receipts. 
Branded country hides of heavy average 
quoted 7%@8c flat here and light stock up 
to 9c Chicago, flat basis. Country packer 
branded hides are quoted at 9@9!2c for 
mixed cows and steers; bulls are quiet 
at 7Y%4@8c nominal for country run and 
country packers are listed up to 10c. Glue 
hides 6@7c asked. 

CALFSKINS—On account of practical- 
ly all local sellers being booked up in 
both city and packer skins, nothing of 
interest is developing hereabouts. Packer 
calfskins were last sold at 2142c and while 
sellers have February skins unsold, they 
are not ready to talk prices. City col- 
lectors last sold at 20c here and in most 
cases are sold slightly in advance of col- 
lection: Buyers are not exposing their 
hands at a time such as this and refrain 
from seeking material here. Outside cities 
last sold in a range of 17@20c from first 
salt; resalted lots quoted 16@18c and 
mixed descriptions at 13@15c nominal; 
deacons $1.25@1.35; slunks $1.60 asked; 


Kipskins are quiet. Packers were quietly 
moved to tanning account at private 
terms. Cities lately sold at 18c; outside 
skins down to 13c. 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS—Dry 
hides display no new features and are 
quoted about 16@18c with tendency to- 
ward strength because of better tone to 
foreign and domestic sole leather raw 
stock. Horse hides quoted steady at $4.25 
@5.00 for average lots; sales reported at 
$4.75 today; best city renderers quoted 
$5.00@5.50 for quality. Packer pelts are 
held up to $3.40 for woolskins now while 
pullers are not keen to duplicate last sales 
basis of $3.25. New York pelts recently 
topped $3.50. Shearlings are scarce and 
quoted $1.10@1.15 nominal. Dry pelts are 
also well sold out at 25@30c; pickled skins 
$6.50@9.00 doz.; hogskins 15@25c ea. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—No business is au- 
thentically reported in city slaughter 
hides, but there is a report current that 
some February native steers sold at 15%4c. 
Such a price was asked and it develops 
that business was effected but accurate 
price has not been confirmed. Brands are 
firm and quoted at 14c for butts and 13c 
for Colorados asked with prior movement 
at half a cent less. Cows list at 11@11%c; 
bulls 10@11c. 

SMALL PACKER HID ES—The 
Brooklyn first quarter hides sold at 14%c 
for natives and spreads, 12%c for butts 
and 11%c for Colorados. It develops that 
this movement involves about 6,000 hides. 
Recent business also involved some mid- 
western steers on a basis of 13c, cows 
at lle and bulls at 9c. Canadian packers 
report full Chicago prices bid for native 
steers and cows and they are not inclined 
to sell. Pacific coast hides are reported 
under negotiation for February take-ott 
but nothing definite has come to hand as 
to details. Sellers were asking 11%c for 
steers and 9'4c for cows; last sales 1034 
@8%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—About 2,500 mid- 
west country hides sold at 10c for ex- 
tremes and 8'%c on buffs, to eastern tan- 
ner. As a rule mid-western sellers de- 
mand llc for lights and report business 
in 15% grubby material at 10%c.- Two 
cars eastern all weight country and city 
hides mixed, from first salt sold at 8%c 
flat. Southern light hides have been bring- 
ing 934@10%c flat for quality descriptions 
with the inside on ticky descriptions. 
Canadian lights sold at 10c flat for quite 
a line of material to an American interest. 
Other parcels are held up to 10%c flat. 
Buff weights are ranged at 734@8c as to 
lots and sections. 

CALFSKINS—New York city skins 
are reported sold privately with details 
guarded. Last business was at $1.80@2.25 
(@3.00. Kip lately made $3.30@4.25. Out- 
side calf quoted $1.40@1.65 range on 
lights. Untrimmed skins topped 20c re- 
cently for Detroit stock. Swedish light 
skins are offered at 30c again without ex- 
citing interest. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
An exceptionally good demand continues 
for frigorifico descriptions of stock with 
supplies reduced to very small limits by 
trading of earlier in the week to American 
interests. It is intimated that some very 
quiet business is passing in Argentine 
descriptions of standard steers at better 
than 18 7/l6c and also that Montevideo 
and Uruguayan varieties bettered 19c a 
small fraction. Accurate details are not 
available at this time, but in view of the 
frenzied calls and sold up position of sell- 
ers, something doubtless happened to ac- 
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count for the rumors. Nothing late has 
transpired in type hides, which have been 
firm on a basis of 143%,@l15c for B. A. 
washed city steers and 134,@13%c for 
cows. Standard varieties of frigorifico 
cows are held up close to 15c. Campos 
cows quoted 9%c and steers llc. 
sosAlatinin 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock at 
leading Canadian centers for the week 
ending January 31, 1924, with compari- 
sons: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 






Week Same Week 
ended week ended 
Jan, 31. 1923 Jan. 24 
MR deo son bso ce SRE OF $ 7.50 $ 7.50 $ 8.00 
Montreal (W) .........6.. 6.50 6.50 7.25 
Pe SD oes ee ec cte ens 6.50 6.5 7.25 
ME © Seas: os: cinacoa. uae 6.00 6.25 6.00 
Co SP eee eee 6.25 6.15 5.60 
DEE coe ons wovacssedse 5.25 6.00 5.25 
VEAL CALVES. 
WN! oa cies. tecus cores cy 14.00 13.00 14.00 
Montreal (W) -. 11.00 12.00 12.00 
Montreal (E) 11.00 12.00 12.00 
Winnipeg 9.00 9.00 8.00 
Calgary .. a * 6.00 5.15 
BR reer re 6.00 5.00 5.50 
HOGS. 
Ee PET Ie ore 8.50 11.82 9.90 
Dre 9.50 11.75 9.06 
J ee ee 9.50 11.75 9.00 
IE oo. oa de vases 8.36 10.17 5.36 
OO. Eo rere 7.15 9.62 7.04 
BN fa Sc scams onoaa nae 7.60 10.15 7.60 
LAMBS. 
I iedadinn tees. 6 wanes 16.00 14.00 15.00 
Se CY Seccucscees 10.50 11.25 10.50 
pe Se a rr ea ae 10.50 11.25 10.50 
WHINE "ao. 6 wag one aaunqan 11.50 12.50 11.00 
C0. ceeded 11.50 11.00 11.50 
AREA re oe, eae 11.00 10.50 11.00 
de 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner, from 
J. F. Nicolas. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for the 
week ending Feb. 9, 1924, with compari- 
sons, are as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week Lonmng — ending peas aad 


Feb. 9, °24. 2, ’°24. week 
Spready native 
eee @li%se 17 @li%e 23 @23%c 
Heavy native 
a ae @l15%e @l15e 20 @20%e 
Heavy Texas 
SON 6 dw 20 @15e @l4c @li%e 


Heavy butt 
branded 


etemmm ....6.. @15e @l4ec @18c 
Heavy Colorado 
Ce @14c @13e @lic 
Kx-Light Texas 
eee ee 10 @10%c 914@10c @13c 
Branded cows..10 @10%c 914%4@10c @l3c 
Heavy native 
Ee ce 12144@12%c @12'%c @16%ec 
Light native 
Pr Eee 11%@12¢ 114¥@l11%e 15¢ 
* Native bulls ... @llic 9%4@10c 138% @l4ec 
Branded bulls... @ 8%4c @ 8%c 11%@l12¢ 
Calfskins .....20 @21 ge 20 @2l%c 184%@18\ec 
Me ty che aside 18 @20c 18 @20c¢ 17 @l1i7%ec 
manke, regular.$1.50@1.60 $1.50@1.60 $1.15@1.25 
Slunks, hairless 30@60c 30@60c 40@85c 


Light, Native, Butts, Colorado and Texas steers 1c 
per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Week enane Ww 4 . e ted bi: 


Feb. 9, ’24 Fe q . week, 192% 
Natives all 
weights ..... 1l @ll%&e 11 @lik&e 14 @l14%c 
Bulls, native... 9 @ 9% 9 @9%e 12%@138c 
Branded hides. 9% @10c 9%4@1e 12%@138ce 





Calfskins .. 20 @2Ic 20 @2Ile 18 @18%e 
aM area a @l7i%ec 17 @liw%e 17 @17%e 
I ight a $1.50@1.00 $1.50@1.00 $1.20@1.30 
Slunks, regular.$1.30@1.40 $1.30@1.40 $1.00@1.10 
Slunks, hairless.25  @50c 25 @50c 35 @70e 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Week ending Week ending Corresponding 

Feb. 9, °24. Feb. 2, °24. week, 1923 
Heavy steers...10 @10%e 10 @10K%e 13 @ ide 


-_ 
nt 


Heavy cows ... 84@ 8%c 84%@ 8%c 124@l18c 
DS cae aanee ae 8144@ 9c 84,@ 9e 12%@18ce 
Extremes ...... 104%,@l1le 10%@l11c 134% @l4c 
i Re 7%@ 8&e T%@ &e 10 1014c 
i ae 7T%@ 8e 7%@ 8e 10 @lic 
Calfskins ...... 14 @l5e 14 @l5e 15 @lé6c 
2 Be Sr 18 @l4ec 138 @l4c 13 l4c 
Light calf ....$1.40@1.50 $1.40@1.50 $1.10@1.20 
Deacons ..... ‘$1. 20@1.30 $1.20@1.30 $0.90@1.00 
Stunks, regular.$1.00@1,10 $1.00@1.10 $0.50 0.60 
Slunks, hairless.25 @30c 25 @30c 25 


Horsehides 4.00@5.00 $4.00@5.00 $4. 50@5.00 
Hogskins ...... 5 @80e 25 @30c¢ 15 @20c 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Week ending Week ending C wee og 
Feb. 2 24. be », 2°24. week, 192% 





Large packers ...$3.25@8.50.-°$3.00@3.50 = $3. s0@3. aS 
Small packers .. “$3.00@3, a $2.75@3.25 $2.75@3.00 
Packers, shear- + 
ME cccawe case $1. foal. 15 $1.10@1.15 © $1.05@1.10 
Country pelts ...$1.75@2.25 $1.50@2.00. $1.50@2.00 
DEY Pete once 28ce@31 27@30e 26@29¢ 








ICE 


The Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage 
company is installing new equipment in 
its plant on Fourth street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

The Kaye-Repsher Ice Co. has been in- 
corporated in Meridian, Miss., with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000 by Frank Kaye, J. B 
Tutt and others. 

The Mt. Gay Ice, Storage & Water com- 
pany has been incorporated in Logan, W. 
Va., with a capital stock of $75,000 by W. 
L. Davis, V. C. Willis and others. 

The Bacon Hill Ice Co., San Antonio, 
Tex., plans to build an ice plant costing 
around $100,000. 

The Home Ice company has been in- 
corporated in Moberly, Mo. by E. C. 
Sanders, U. L. Dames and others. 

Oscar E. Johnson, Charles T. Green- 
wood and others have incorporated the 
Memphis Ice & Coal Co., in Memphis, 
Tenn., with a capital stock of $35,000. 

The Chester Ice & Fuel company. Ches- 
ter, S. C., plans to erect a 30-ton ice plant 
in that city. 
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AND REFRIGERATION 


The city of Thayer, Mo., is constructing 
a municipal water works and ice plant at 
a cost of $75,000. 

The Morris Ice company, Jackson, Miss., 
is constructing a new ice plant, which will 
be completed and in operation in April. 

The Lankershim Ice company, Lanker- 
shim, Calif., is planning extensive im- 
provements to its plant. 

The Crystal Ice and Fuel company, In- 
dependence, Kans., plans to build a cold 
storage plant in that city. 

The Edisto Public Service company, 
Denmark, S. C., is enlarging its ice plant. 

The National Ice company is to build a 
$100,000 ice plant on Michigan street, near 
Cherry, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hollywood, Fla., has a new ice plant, 
owned by F. J. and E. S. Beebe. It was 
just recently put in operation. 

Foundations for the new $75,000 plant 
of the Hugh Drane Ice company at Ath- 
ens, Tex., have been completed and work 
is being pushed on the rest of the struc- 
ture. 

A new ice plant is being erected in 
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207 E. 43rd St. 


Freezer and Cooler Rooms 
specialists 9 CORK INSULATION 
Morrow Insulating Co., Inc. ‘=w vors 


for the Meat and 


Provision Trade 
Details and Specifi- 
cations on request 








FREE 


is at your disposal. 





USE THIS VALUABLE SERVICE 


You are offered Free the benefit of 30 years specialization 
in manufacturing ice and refrigerating equipment. 
knowledge and experience gained during that time is very valuable and 
We ask that you write us. regarding your present 
or future needs of refrigerating equipment. 


“STERLING” 


Mechanical Refrigeration 





The 


A number of “Sterling” installa- 
tions are rendering unusually 
efficient service in many pack- 
ing houses, sausage plants, etc. 
Send for catalogue and other 
literature today. It’s free. 


United Iron Works, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 








Kerens, Tex., by the Kerens Ice company. 

W. H. Simpson plans to build a new 
cold storage plant in Pine Bluff, Ark. 

The Clinton Ice & Cold Storage com- 
pany has erected a new ice plant at Deep- 
water, Mo. 

The Michigan Artificial Ice Products 
company, Detroit Mich., is considering the 
erection of a cold storage plant in Fenn- 
ville, Mich. The same concern is to build 
an artificial ice plant in Allegan, Mich. 

ee eee 

BRINE SPRAY REFRIGERATION. 

(Continued from page 23.) 

The overhead tube system is excellent 
where cooler temperatures of higher de- 
gree than usual are wanted. It is not 
suited where the chilling load is appre- 
ciable, but for simple temperature main- 
tenance, it is quite serviceable. There 
have been some disappointments with this 
system because of failure to recognize its 
limitations. 

Objections to Indirect Systems. 

The “indirect” systems are required in 
cases where humidities below those noar- 
mally obtainable with direct systenis inust 
be had. Otherwise they have little to 
recommend them, because the initial cost, 
maintainence, depreciation and operating 
expenses are high. 

The variation in air pressure conditions 
throughout a building cooled with a cen- 
tral system of this type introduces numer- 
ous complications in the way of excessive 
air infiltration at certain points, air circu- 
lation and condensation. in electrical con- 
duits, local drafts on product, etc. With 
independent units in each story, these 
effects are much less pronounced. 

As to power expense for distributing 
refrigeration by this method, the author 
is aware of one case where nearly one 
horse power per ton is required. This is 
exceptional, but in general it will run far 
in excess of a well-designed “direct” 
system. 

Deck and Loft Construction. 

A word about deck and loft construc- 

tion will not be out of place. The height 


will be governed by width of the deck 
(in direction of air flow), by the re- 
frigerating duty, and the temperature 


of brine which it is desired to use. As 
any or all of these conditions increase, the 
lofi height will increase. 

A height of 6 ft. is the maximum which 
the author has thus far found necessary 
to use. The lower limit is about 2 feet, 
because of difficulty in applying insulation 
and waterproofing to the deck structure. 
The width of the warm and cold air open- 
ings to the cooler should not be less than 
the height of the loft. 

There should be no revealed beains or 
cross members on the underside of the 
deck, which run transverse to the air flow 
and form pockets. Free “air drainage 
for the warm air moving toward the inlet 
side of the ney is essential if dry ceilings 
are to be h 

The slope oI the deck should be as great 
as possible, but may be as small as % 
inch per foot if high air circulation is used. 
No hot air flues are needed; their presence 
is a handicap. 

Every means should be taken to keep 
the resistance to the circulating air at a 
minimum. Sudden changes in direction, 
or in cross-sectional area of passages for 
the air should be avoided, otherwise mate- 
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rial energy losses follow and the system 
will operate at reduced efficiency. 


Insulation and Waterproofing. 


Generally speaking, deck floors should 
be insulated. Rock cork or vegetable 
cork two inches thick is the maximum 
needed. It should be carefully laid with 
consideration for expansion and contrac- 
tion, vibration and flexure of the structure, 
and should be well flooded with odorless 
asphalt which will not harden to the point 
of brittleness under the temperature con- 
ditions to be met. 

Proper waterproofing of the deck is im- 
perative. Heavy, well-made asphalt-sat- 
urated, all- iainar roofing felts, especially 
selected for brine deck waterproofing, 
while four to five times as expensive as 
the inferior materials so commonly used 
and poorly suited to the service, are the 
only materials worth while. 

Use the Best Materials. 

A brine deck is one of the most difficult 
places in a packing house to waterproof, 
and the damage and annoyance caused by 
leaks is severe. Materials unsuited to the 
conditions will break down or rot, cause 
destruction of the insulation, and damage 
to goods stored beneath the decks run- 
ning into figures many times the cost of 
the best waterproofing. 

The felts should be laid with the joints 
well lapped and each ply thoroughly 
mopped with hot odorless asphalt suited 
to the temperature and other conditions 
to be met. The bottom layer must not 
be bonded to the insulation; an expansion 
element which will allow free and inde- 
pendent movement of the membrane is 
essential. 

Incorporated in the complete membrane 
should be a tough, asphalt-saturated cot- 
ton fabric. The final layer of felt should 
be heavily mopped with hard asphalt to 
provide a walking surface. 

At junctions of the floor with walls and 
curbs, cant strips to form fillets in the 
covering should be provided in advance 
of applying waterproofing. Membranes 
should be carried up the side walls and 
up and over the curbs. 

Such a waterproofing is cheap in the 
long run and will stand very severe serv- 
ice. 

[EDITOR’S NOTE.—The next installment 
of Mr. Bloom’s discussion will cover the cost 
of brine pumping, types of pumps to be used, 
tests on pump operation and saving of power 
and refrigeration, spray nozzles, ete. Illus- 
trations of sausage coolers, beef coolers, etc., 
will be shown] 


How the Study Was Made 


The author of this paper is a specialist 
in brine spray refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning. His interest in the possibilities of 
developing the spray system was aroused 
some 10 years ago by a study and analysis 
of the subject from the view point of an 
air-conditioning engineer, in which business 
he was then occupied. 

After laying before Armour & Company his 
suggestions regarding the latent possibilities 
of the system, an early type of which they 
were then using, he was engaged to develop 
his ideas on a commercial scale. 

For 3 years he devoted his entire time to 
an intensive and exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject, with every facility and resource at his 
command, and has developed methods of 
applying brine spray systems yielding almost 
unbelievable results in the way of speed, 
economy and perfection. 

For the past few years his experience has 
enlarged greatly through the diversity of 
problems which he has encountered in other 
plants and in other fields of activity. He 
has to his credit many of the largest plants 
in this country and South America. 

He is qualified to speak with authority, 
particularly on packing-house practice, since 
he has studied the subject with a full com- 
prehension of all the factors entering into a 
determination of correct application for se- 
curing best Over-all results for any given 
set of conditions, 
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before shipment. They are self-contained, 


operator. 
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The Key that 
Unlocks the Door 
to INCREASED PROFITS 


HOUSANDS of York Machines have paid for 

themselves, and are now earning substantial [ | 

dividends for their owners. These machines are 
designed for service, built of the best materials for 
the purpose, thoroughly tested and rigidly inspected 
require 
very little attention and do not require a skilled 
There is probably no other equipment 
you can buy that will be a greater help in increas- 
ing your profits than a York Refrigerating Machine. 


YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery Exclusively) 
PENNA. 
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BE SURE YOU 


1923 PORK EXPORTS HEAVY. 

The 1923 export trade in pork products 
and lard, which make up about 98 per cent 
of meat exports from the United States, 
shows a gratifying increase over the pre- 
vious year. Grain exports decreased due 
to increasing European production. 

The outstanding features in the export 
trade of American foodstuffs during the 
past year have been the increase in the 
exports of pork products and a decrease 
in the exports of grain, according to an 
analysis made by the Foodstuffs Division 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
increasing demand for fats, the statement 
points out, is apparently due to the fact 
that Europe has not been able to restore 
meat production and is seeking the cheap- 
est means of meeting this need by turn- 
ing more largely than ever to American 
pork products. As a striking example 
of this, Germany’s import trade shows 
about 65 per cent more pork in 1923 than 
in the previous year. 

Exports of pork will run close to 900,- 
000,000 pounds in 1923 as compared to 
about 700,000,000 the previous year, while 
more than 1,000,000,000 pounds of lard 
were exported as compared with about 
800,000,000 in 1922, or an increase of ap- 
proximately 27 per cent for pork products. 

The most outstanding feature of the 
trade has been the very large consign- 
ments to Germany during 1923, which will 
run close to 475,000,000 pounds, or an in- 
crease of about 67 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. While a part of this is trans- 
shipped to countries beyond Germany, it 
is not know exactly how much is taken 


° NOZZLES for BRINE SPRAY SYSTEMS have been adopted as 
standard by the largest packing houses in the world. Their 
sue aaa is taken for granted and y is well | 

AVE SELECTED RIGHT—TO AVOID FUTURE 
EVENTUAL REPLACING OF SPRAY NOZZLES WITH THE “SPRARITE”’. 
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for consumption in that country; yet pre- 
liminary German figures would seem to 
indicate that there has been taken for 
consumption in Germany about 65 per 
cent more than in 1922. The movement 
has been especially heavy since the first 
of August. 

Other countries also show considerable 
increase in purchases over the previous 
year. More striking also is the increased 
consumption of pork products within the 
United States. This country has produced 
and consumed roughly 27 per cent more 
pork in 1923 than in the previous year. 
While the increased export trade has 
taken up a part of this surplus, most of 
it has been taken care of by increased 
consumption within the United States. 

There is no marked change in the con- 
sumption of other meat products, such as 
beef, mutton, and lamb. 


ee ane 
GERMAN LIVESTOCK CENSUS. 
The Department of Statistics at Berlin 
has now published preliminary returns of 
the German livestock census of October 1, 
1923. Vice Consul Charles B. Dvar, Stet- 
tin, Germany, in a report just received by 
the Department of Commerce, submits a 
tabulation of the livestock census for 
1913, 1922 and 1923, including all of Ger- 
many except the Saar Valley. These sta- 
tistics include cattle, sheep, hogs and 


goats: 

Oct., 1923. Dec., 1922. Dec., 1918. 
CONGR. sivesc ces 1,167,394 or ‘ebewere 
Milk cows ..... 7,595,568 CS eer 
re 6.094,022 5, 566, 249 4,987,828 
_.. Joe errsa 17,225,855 14,678,285 22,533,393 
Pak ak wead 4,658, 607 4,140,199 3,163,808 
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Our New 
Catalog Is the 
Most Complete 
Treatise on 
Insulated 

Doors Ever Published 


OU’LL want one of the new catalogs just 
off the press for it serves as a “ready 
reference” on cold storage matters as well as being 
practically a Cold Storage Door “encyclopedia.” Between 
its covers are 74 pages of interesting information on 


Standard Cooler Doors Revolving Doors 

Vestibule Doors Can Passing Vestibules 
Fireproof Cooler and Vertical Sliding Doors 
Freezer Doors Cold Storage Windows, and 
Refrigerator Fronts Automatic Ice Chutes 


There are 40 half-tone illustrations of the various products 
together with 34 blue prints (made to scale) of construction details 
bearing the exact information that technical men require. It con- 
tains tables listing our standard sizes (stock of which is carried for 
immediate shipment), architects specifications, and tells how to 
determine size of wall openings required. The size is the regular 
814 x 11 inches—made to fit into your files for convenient reference 
at any time. 

Write for YOUR copy TODAY. It will be sent 
gladly for the asking. Address Desk 8 please. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


Hagerstown, Md., U. S. A. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


A NEW SAUSAGE MOLD. 


It has often been said that 
nothing new under the sun. But in 


there is 
the 
meat business something new is turning 
up every once in a while, and it is sur- 
prising when it comes out that the trade 
lad not thought of it before. 

Take sausage-making, for example. It 
is only recently that the sausage trade has 
discovered that it money and 


can save 





MAKING SAUSAGE 


increase trade by the use of molds or wire 
forms in the making of stuffed sausage 
such as minced ham, etc. This improve- 
ment in sausage practice is being widely 
adopted, and is meeting with success 
everywhere 

A mold which has met with the approval 
of the trade everywhere is the Perfection 
mold, made by the Sausage Mold Corpo- 
ration, of It is built, as 


will be seen by referring to the illustra- 


Louisville, Ky. 


tion, of heavy mesh wire; and as the hinge 


is a part of the wire form, there is: no 
danger of the mold breaking or becoming 
unfit for use. 

The of .the 


claimed, keeps labor cost at a minimum. 


use Perfection mold, it is 
It is only necessary to insert the bladder 
with. the back or bung end into the mold, 
then place the bladder or casing on the 
stuffer tube, stuff, until the bladder is a 
little over two-thirds through the form; 
then hold the bladder on the funnel untii 
the bladder expands the full length of the 
form. Tie as usual. 

The sausage is left in the form during 
the process of smoking, cooking and cool- 
ing. It is a simple process and the most 
interesting part of it is that this square 
loaf is going like wildfire wherever it is 
being sold. 

Mr. Karl M. Zaeh, general manager of 
the Louisville Provision Company, one of 
the largest packing plants south of the 
Ohio River, says they have given these 
forms a thorough trvout in the handling 


WITH THE PERFECTION 


of minced ham, and are entirely satisfied 
with the results they have obtained. Since 
starting to use these wire forms they have 
been able to produce a uniform 
minced loaf, which is easily handled by 
the the slicers and which has 
proved extremely popular. They have 
shown a nice increase in business on their 


nice, 


trade in 


minced loaf, and have entirely eliminated 
the complaints they formerly had. 


MOLD. 


This feature of convenience to the 
housewife in slicing, because of the square 
shape of the mold, is of vital importance. 
The slices conform in shape with slices 
of bread, and this of course means an 
aitractive, easily-prepared sandwich. The 
fat surface also prevents the sausage from 
rolling around. 

The mottled effect that the wire mesh 
gives to the sausage is another sales fea- 
ture not to be overlooked. 


JANUARY MEAT REVIEW 
A review of the live stock and meat 


situation issued last week by the Institute 
of American Meat Packers states in part: 

With meat production continuing on a 
scale fully as large as that of 1923, which 
broke all records for volume, the trade 
during the month just closed was charac- 
terized by a continuance of the low whole- 
sale prices which have ruled for several 
ironths. 

acon, smoked picnics, and various fresh 
pork cuts, including pork loins, are again 
cn the bargain counter of the wholesale 
maits. Fresh pork prices were somewhat 
higher during the first part of the month 
than curing December, but declined again 
toward the end of the month until they 


were virtually at pre-war levels. Smoked 
meats declined slightly throughout the 
month. 


Present wholesale quotations on lighter 
averages of loins are about 20 per cent. 
lower than those which prevailed a year 
ago, and more than 50 per cent. below the 
peak prices for 1923, reached in Septem- 
ber. Bacon prices are 15 to 20 per cent. 
below the prices which prevailed a year 


ago at this time. Some grades are sub- 
stantially below pre-war levels. Smoked 
picnics are about 20 per cent. lower than 
a year ago. 

At these low levels, consumers are re- 
sponding and large quantities of product 
are moving into consumption. However, 
notwithstanding the large consumption, 
production has been so heavy that stocks 
of practically all kinds of meats have 
shown substantial increases. This is a nor- 
mal occurrence at this season of the year. 

The increase in production was chiefly 
in pork. Measured by receipts at the 
seven leading markets, pork production 
during the month was approximately 14 
per cent. heavier than during January a 
year ago and practically equivalent to the 
production of December, 1923, which set 
a monthly record, and possibly slightly 
heavier. 

Notwithstanding declines in practically 
all kinds of products, hog prices remained 
about steady for the month as a whole, 
averaging slightly higher than during De- 
cember. 

The large supply of unusually low- 
priced pork available on the market ad- 
versely affected the demand for beef, with 
the result that consumption lagged behind 
production and prices moved lower. 

Foreign trade in meat and meat prod- 
ucts was relatively quiet during the 
month. Shipments were rather heavy, but 
most of these represented stocks bought 
ahead, or stocks consigned abroad to 
await buyers or to replenish stocks in 
Europe. 


— 
A HISTORY OF THE B. A. I. 


The fortieth anniversary of that branch 
of the federal government which conducts 
the meat inspection service, the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, occurs next May. 
In this connection, a book dealing with 
the work of the Bureau from its begin- 
ning up to the present time is in course 
of publication, according to a communi- 
cation from Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief 
of the Bureau. 

In response to frequent requests for 
authentic information conveniently ar- 
ranged, Dr. U. G. Houck, assistant chief 
of the Bureau, has prepared the material, 
aided by chiefs of the various divisions 
and offices. 

The book gives the history of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, its development, 
and its current activities. It contains espe- 
cially complete accom- 
plishments in veterinary work. It also 
contains the answers to many questions 
constantly arising with respect to govern- 
ment livestock research and field activities. 

The book will contain about 300 pages, 
and will be substantially bound in cloth. 
Since there is no government appropria- 
tien for the purpose, it will be printed 
privately and distributed at cost price. If 
only 1,000 copies are printed, the cost will 
be approximately $1.75 per copy. It is 
hoped, however, to reach a subscription 
of 3,000 copies, in which case the price 
will be only $1.00 per copy. 

The edition will be limited to the num- 
ber of subscriptions received prior to 
March 15th. All subscriptions and other 
communications in regard to this matter 
should be mailed to Dr. U. G. Houck, The 
Manchester, 1426 M Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


discussions of 
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Chicago Section 


xco. M. Foster of John Morrell 
Ottumwa, Ia., was in the city this 


Secretary ( 
& Co., 
week. 

C. M. Lawrence of John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia., was a Chicago visitor dur- 
ing the week. 
of Mason Harker, Inc., 
spent a day in Chicago 


Mason Harker, 
Cincinnati brokers, 
early in the week. 

A. A. McLean, general manager of the 
Canadian Packing Co., Toronto, Canada, was 
in Chicago, for the week ending Saturday, 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago for the first four days of this week 
totaled 30,305 cattle, 6,913 calves, 91,661 
hogs and 31,607 sheep. 

N. W. Armour, chief engineer for The 
3recht Company, St. Louis, and Norman 
Handlan of the mechanical department, 
were in Chicago this week. 


Fred G. Schenk, of the Columbus Pack- 
ing Co., C “olumbus, Ohio, spent. a few days 
in the city on business this week. His 


evening entertainment ran largely to bowl- 
ing alleys. 

Wilson was in Washington 
this week, at the call of the President, in 
company with other leaders of business 
and industry, to confer on relief measures 
for the farmer. 


Thomas E. 


Charles G. Schmict, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, spent several days in Chicago this 
week. The “Boss” is especially welcome, as 
he comes so seldom. 

Swift & Company’s sales of carcass beef 
in Chicago, for the week ending Saturday, 
February 2, for shipments sold out, ranged 
from 7.00 to 20.00 cents per pound, aver- 
aged 12.60 cents per pound. 


Fred G. Duffield, secretary of Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Co., Inc., Mason City, Ia., 
plans to leave next Tuesday for an extended 
trip to Florida and Cuba. Fred knows 
where to go and when to go there. 


Herbert 
the purchasing 
Company, died on 


years with 
Wilson & 


He was 


H. Kahn, for many 
department oi 
January 30. 
AE OFERTAS 


George F. Pine Walter L. Munnecke 


Pine @ MunneckKe Co. 
PACKING HOUSE & COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION; CORK INSULATION & 
OVER HEAD TRACK WORK. 


H , Ph $ 
10 Marquette Detroit, Mich. cnerey 3750-3761 





a young man who had developed rapidly 
in his field, and who was_ universally 
popular. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ending February 2, with com- 


parisons, were as follows: 
This Week. Prev. Week. Cor. Week 
923 
Cured Meats, Ibs.....21,087,000 24,878,000 12,711,000 
Canned Meats, cases. 14,353 13,332 11,598 
Fresh Meats, Ibs... .36,307,000 26,824,000 aint 000 
PW. sc casciss 1,553 780 237 


1 te eras 18,265,000 18,453,000 

Otto Schueren, of Madrid, Spain, one of 
the best-known men in the casings trade 
in Europe, and an expert of many years 
experience in the meat industry, is in Chi- 


cago on a visit to his brother, A. C. 
Schueren. 
Garfield A. McClean, head of the pro- 


vision department of Louis Pfaelzer & 
Sons, has severed his connection with that 
company. Mr. McClean is one of the 
best-known men in the trade, and an au- 
thority on the export field. 


Harry Lavin of the Stark Provision Co., 
Canton, Ohio, who with Mrs. Lavin is spend- 
ing a few days in the city, encountered the 


snow storm on his way here. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lavin plan to sail for Europe on an ex- 
tended trip in the near future. 

The local trade was warned this week 


to look out for an individual claiming 
to be A. Goebel, of A. Goebel, Inc., of 
New York. He called on a number of 


the sausage trade and was finally “smoked 
out” by secretary W. H. Gausselin of the 
Chicago Packers’ & Sausage Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 


3oston will be favored next week with 
a distinguished delegation of Chicagoans 
to help boost the meeting of the Boston 
Meat Council. President Charles E. Her- 
rick of the Institute, Thomas E. Wilson 
and R. C. Pollock, managing director of 
the National Livestock and Meat Board, 
will be among the speakers. 


John W. Hall and Roy L. Neely of Chi- 
cago were visiting in Buffalo, N. Y., for 
several days last week. On their arrival 
at Buffalo, Ben Barrows of the Jacob Dold 
Packing Company, known as the “mayor 
and sheriff of East Buffalo,” immediately 
turned over to these gentlemen the keys 
of the city of Buffalo and gave them the 
treedom of the county. 





Cooked Meats City 


Chicago retail meat dealers who have 


been complaining because apartment 
houses have been crowding up on all sides 
of their homes will be compensated if they 
grasp the 
this housing 


sale of a much greater volume of ready-to- 


wide-open opportunities which 


condition has built up for the 


eat meats. 
This statement was made by the speak- 


ers at the meat trade meeting held last 
Wednesday night in the Ashland Avenue 
Auditorium, under the auspices of the 


Meat Council of Chicago. 
John A. Hawkinson, 
R. H. Gifford, John T. Russell and Oscar 
G. Mayer, the the 
told the dealers that the ready-to-eat meat 
business offers unlimited opportunities for 
profits and decreasing 
the retail shop. Most 
have been content to let this class of busi- 
to other kinds of stores 


Sol Westerfeld, 


speakers of evening, 


increasing ex- 


penses in dealers 


ness slide away 


ee 
4 


Retailer’s Life-Saver 


the speakers stated, and they urged prom- 
inent and attractive display of cooked 
meats as the means of building up the 
trade. 

Small refrigerators in the modern apart- 
ments, which necessitate 
the increasing 
the-movie 


small meat or- 
popularity of after- 
of house serv- 
and other factors growing out of 
apartment life have made cooked meats 
more popular than ever with many house- 
told that this 
would come to the retail meat 
shop if they let the people know they have 
the products. 


ders, 
suppers, scarcity 


ants, 


wives. The retailers were 


business 


Three model displays, showing fresh 
meats, ready-to-eat meats, and smoked 
meats, were the center of attraction. The 


windows.and counters were arranged with 
were well lighted, and 
contained price tags and cards, telling just 
what meats were displayed. The value of 


clean, fresh meats, 








H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
- a GINEERS 
Mechani: Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Cg bee oes Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Install- 
ations, Investigations 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 


Cc. W. Riley, Jr. 
BROKER 
2109 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 
Offerings Solicited 








H,. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 
HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 
1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, III. 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 





H.N. Jones Construction Co. 


San Antonio, Texes 
Designs and Builds 
Packing Houses 





30 Years Experience 


M. P. BURT & COMPANY 
Engineers & Architects 
Packinghouse and Cold Storage Designing— 
Consultation on Power and Operating Costs, 
Curing, etc You Profit by Our 25 Years’ Ex- 
—_ Lower Construction Cost. Higher 
206-7 Falls Bidg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 














Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers 


Anders & Reimers 


ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
314 Erie Bidg. Packing House 
Cleveland, O. Specialists 
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WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 
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It has a capacity, per hour, of 6,000 
Ibs. of beef. It has a large capacity 
and is the most economical chopper 
you can use, saving time, labor and 
power. 

Frame is perfectly rigid. There is 
no “give’—no need of excessive pres- 
sure to keep knife and plate in perfect 
contact. Cutters stay sharp twice as 
long. 

It is noiseless—no gears. Has bab- 
bitted socket shaft with ten thrust col- 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of 





To speed up chopping, 
use “Enterprise” No. 166 


lars, preventing overheating and ex- 
cessive wear. 

Your old chopper-—or one of too lit- 
tle power and capacity—may be keeping 
your costs too high. This improved 
“ENTERPRISE” can save and make 
money for you. 

Write for Chopper Catalog. There 
are 72 sizes and styles of “Enterprise” 
choppers, belt-driven, motor-driven and 
hand-power. 


Pa., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 














these factors in successful display was 
strongly brought out by Mr. Westerfeld, 
who analyzed each window in turn, call- 
ing attention to its good points and mak- 
ing suggestions for improvement. 

This was the first meeting ever held for 
the Chicago meat trade where so much 
stress was laid upon business, the business 
of finding out how to increase the sale of 
meats. The speakers held the close at- 
tention of the retailers present. Not a 
man left his seat before the program was 
finished. Worth-while ideas were put for- 
ward by the speakers in great number. As 
several of the speakers put it, the idea of 
the meeting was not so much to tell the 
dealers new things as it was to remind 
them of things they already knew but 
were neglecting. 

Veterans of the meat trade, as well as 
the members of the younger generation 
nodded their heads in approval when Mr. 
Hawkinson, Mr. Westerfeld and the oth- 
ers got off their best “reminders.” As 
they were munching their “red hots” at 
the close of the meeting, the dealers who 
had heard the wise words of the speakers 
talked it all over and planned in their 
minds how they were going to dress up 
their counters a little, put price tags on 
their meat, and improve the lighting in 
their windows. 


Greatest Industry in the World. 
Mr. Hawkinson, the first speaker, 
stressed the interdependence of all factors 
in the meat trade, stating that the com- 
bined - meat industry—the producer, the 
packer, and the retailer—is undoubtedly 
the greatest industry in the world and 
probably the most vital to the human race. 
“Almost without interruption from Au- 
gust 1, 1914, every industry has encoun- 
tered constantly advancing cost of pro- 
duction, manufacturing, and distribution,” 
Mr. Hawkinson stated. “These advancing 
costs can not be overcome through highe~ 
selling prices to the consumer, but must 
be overcome through improved business 
methods, greater efficiency, and greater 

volume. 
(Continued on page 53.) 
%, 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Monday, Jan. 28......12,387 2 5 
Tuesday, Jan. 29 
Wednesday, Jan. 
Thursday, Jan. 31. 
oo) a” Se ree. 7 
Saturday, Feb. 2.... 


Total for week... 





Previous week ...... oA a 9, 95% 

| eee 52,912 13, O98 202. 544 

Two years ago....... 538,507 16,854 185,635 $2) 921 

SHIPMENTS. 

Monday, Jan. 28..... 4,608 452 29,929 5,640 

Tuesday, Jan. 29..... 2,702 496 15,929 4,929 

Wednesday, Jan. 30.. 3; 889 285 15,163 2,614 

Thursday, Jan. 31.... 3,773 253 16,198 4,772 

Pe ee ae 3,217 219 17,918 3,374 

Saturday, Feb. 2..... 218 “as 8,093 241 
Total for week....18,407 1,705 103,230 21,570 

‘Previous week ......22,950 1,243 94,314 85,125 

eC eres 18,950 1,353 67,049 22,048 

Two years ago ...... 1,508 56,095 3 








Receipts at Chicago Stock Yards gg far this year WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 
to Feb. 2, with comparative total Cattle. Hog »s. Sheep. Lambs. 
. 1925. Week ending Feb. 2. $ 9.25 4 $f 13. 70 
Cattle. SR tre eh et ee 289,060 Previous week ...... 
oS ESR eS eS er rune a 69,708 
PR at cs. oe! aa a aa g x0 “aS he Le 
| SA ee eee ee aS << 






Combined “weekly hog rece ipts “at ele ven markets for 
1924 to Feb. 2, with ¢ omparisons: 
Ww 











*k. Year to date. 

Week ending -Feb. 2............ 3,0 4546000 #33007 0° °° °° es’ 
Pe ee sn asevebisthae ne sation —_——.. 
Corresponding week, 1 5,000 S0G0 000 (saen. = ee 
Corresponding week, 192 9,000 cS 3 * Seieeneeteheenenae: 

a receipts at seven points for the week = = “""""*°""°""*"""** ee cap Mote ata 
ending Feb. 2, 1924, with comparisons: ¢ 423 $9.95 $11.2 ne 

*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Av. 1914-18 teste eee $9.95 $11.20 $8.55 $13.10 

Week ending Feb. 2.....170,000 780,000 — 190,000 Following is given the net supply of cattle, hogs 
Previous week .......... 190,000 = 816,000 219,000 and sheep for packers at the Chicago Stock Yards 
a Se OR RRR eae, 179,000' 645,000 199,000 for week mentioned: 
MIRE 5. ora. 4/0/'sy Ware erere-eipase 158,000 489,000 204,000 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ME, BSEe ie se tener weeded 158,000 650,000 183,000 *Week ending Feb. 2.........34,2 187,700 50,600 
A ae Pee 218,000 450,000 175,000 PRCVIOUS WEEK 2. .Bisccsccecs 189,507 56,455 


Combined receipts at seven markets for 1924 to 1923 
Feb. 2 and the corresponding period for previous 1922 





135,495 53,640 
129,540 51,921 


years: EE nag vdcece-n caeadiene aaa eine Oy cae 188,844 61,132 

aii Poy a Hogs. Sheep. Madan udewed [ss anaaveed eee 123,750 59,675 
ee eee ee 124.000 3,747,000 1,022,000 See ae ‘ 

1 cS 958,000 3'356,000 1.007.000 “Saturday, Feb. 2, estimated. 

a ae Ree . «844,000 2,672,000 1,011,000 Chicago packers hogs slaughtered for the week 
*Caives at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph counted ending Feb. 2, 1924: 


as cattle. 
Chicago Stock Yards recoipts, average weight and 
top and average prices for hogs for under-mentioned 


PURSE, Oia be, 4g Ses 2tes aes ews 
Anglo-Ame 9 an Provision 
Swift RINE dial are es aie-adierae:454 
















weeks: Average ’ 
Number weizht. Prinses S H. Hamniond Co.. 
: te a a ere ere re 
received. lbs. Top. Average. Wilson & Co 
Week ending Feb. 2.....287.800 232 $ 7.25 $ 7.00 ‘ ee Nee ao es seeceee 
Previous week Py 735 710 seyd-Lunham  & Mis Sos css venncescngah orien 
F pt Ee. a ae Western Packing & 
pe eR Ce scnen eg 688) nag | Roberts & pagan 
rc ncae yee aren tads 1040 9. Miller & Hart. 7, 
15.65 Independent Packing CUES no cca acavis +e ae eaeanmade 5,800 
18.00 Brennan Packing errr re nr eT Cre TTS 8,900 
17.40 William Davies Co eR eT Ee ee winnie © 
12.55 A eg i ener fe errr 7 400 
8.45 CR eo: Paw weee ONS THEE 6 54 pene Cowes 31,400 
Hyd orig Mili on sen sisissiaxessonmeniien 210,100 
oe PO WEE | eect cddiecns 20056. bcermmaian 198,200 
Av. 1008-1088 .......+..: Sa ee ea eantenh eae teireaN cara 
*Recsipts and average weight for week ending Two years hg Se Ae 9-$8is ose ea ss Seat td ee 
Feb. 2, 1924; unofficial.- (For Chicago livestock prices see page 40.) 









The preference for 


Foster Bros. Splitters 


is explained very simply—they have no equal. 


It requires years of experience to make a 
tool that will cut and crunch through masses 
of flesh, bones and gristle and stand up under 
this service. We put both the experience and 
manufacturing knowledge into the making of 
Foster Bros. Splitters and they are unequalled. 

Used exclusively in the largest packing 
houses. Sold by your supply house. 


— THE BRAND IS FOSTER BROS. 
B 
cae JOHN CHATILLON & SONS 
Established 1835 
Manufacturers of Scales and Butchers’ Supplies 
85-99 Cliff Street NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








Foster 
Bros. 
Pork 
Spitter 
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© ee CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 
Chicago Provision Markets Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 


for the week endi 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET ee ee Se ee 


31, 1924, with comparisons, follows: 
SERVICE Week Cor. 


ending Prev. week, 

























































Feb. 7. week. 1923. 
CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. sree ag. ee ee ae 
‘ 4 - le JOsessesee de Vee , 
Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, February Official Board of Trade, Range of Prices. Swit PID nck ansnaeabwsiewe 14,161 21,607 11,300 
7, 1924. H. Hammond & Co ; y 6,600 
G M t SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 924. suai Or re é 17,500 
reen eats. hal ; J. 8 2 11,500 
Open. High. Low. Close. de ome i SP. saan 6,900 
Regular Hams— ~ 71 Yestern Pkg. & Pro. 13,800 
8-10 Ibs. avg @14 iL at Z ones pag Roberts & Oake............ 6,600 
ee Genyaie 3 ee @13> ne 27% 11 201 11.2714 BGMRer @ Tlart.......csccccsss 6,700 
12-14 lbs. snd Pee MEERE SE ere Heese rre* ne @ 1350 —_v te Independent Packing Co 5,535 5.118 8,300 
14-16 lbs. ave [Rehr ae fa Hee PS EAae ORES se» @ 13 o4 brennan Packing Co...... . 7,358 8,151 5,700 
16-18 Ibs. ‘on ns habbits tag beget? tans @l4iz 9.621% William Davies Co.......... ens BORE 2,200 
bs. ene ee @14% 0 Ox ye cas wlin a Pe ry 
18-20 ibs. ave @14% 9.95 Agar Packing Co............ 200 200 2,600 
- S. Boece cree cc ence erences ecnene SE - Goa wclwaseswnenss eas 2,500 3,000 9,600 
Skinned Hams— 9.75 9.75 
Ora cer toe Sh ah 15% § 9 90 9. 9.85 ME SG onden Gnawa swe e 125,526 169,259 126,100 
LS ee aera 15% MONDAY, FEBUARY 92 
BBD GHG. BUB..evcces 15% . * 9 . : a 
20-22 lbs. avg @i3'A _— Open. High. Low. Close. 
22-24 ibs. avg JARD— 
24-26 Ibs. avg ¢ o% a Achiuawandn’ — vee ry 10.92 n CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH 
25-30 Ibs. avg 1 Sc cansrese kane 11.00 11.00 10.97 10.97 ax 
Picnico— Dt: sseescenuswan 11.12 11.20 11.12 11.15 ax MEATS 
<< @ 7% DN  Wesetessesene 11.32 11.35 11.27 11.30 ax 
ey @ 7, CLEAR BELLIES— Beef. 
10-12 Ibs. @7 ee De eee eeeeceneees ste. tee. tees 9.50 No.1. No.2. No. 3. 
12-14 Ibs. @7 ee Beeeesnaneeos vase veee tees aaa Rib roast, heavy end........... 30 28 15 
14-16 Ibs. @7 — csp estenseuas ian ee ee ye -4 a ae. Hout end.... : 2 = a. 
“Jee eee RC Ee Shee. ese eas F hn | Se = 
Clear Bellies— SHORT RIBS— Steaks, Found .......scccccceee 40 30 20 
De See eee ee ee oo, eae 9.82 9.82 9.82 9.82 Steaks, sirloin, first cut........ 45 88 25 
he] a. DUE s shen ewbeesdocnesceessosee @ll% Re ee Ae ee 10.00 10.05 9.97 10.00 Steaks, porterhouse Sakis esis oo 4 4 25 
Sf RP err re rr 10 5% F ORE, TART wo cccscvesccces hee 8 ty 18 
i i. cca wksseseeeabevwescee ents @105% TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1924. errr 18 15 ae | 
i i ee pbb eeee ne bem @10% i Corned briskets, boneless ....... 22 20 1 
LARD Open. High. Low. Close. Corned plates ...............005 16 12 10 
Pickled Meats. ane De ae Bie et 10.97 n Corned rumps, boneless......... - & 22 18 
Sh cksdnkekeses ate e Paes ee 11.02 b 
Regular Hams— ee ere 11.15 11.22 11.15 11.22 ax Lamb. 
10-12 Ibs. avg..... ee OPTS 144@14% July .........--.. 11.32 11.37 11.32 11.37 ax R Com. 
SS eee eee 144@141% CLEAR BELLIES Hindquarters ......ssscccsseeess 25 
ka ey Bee ee er 144%4@14% Feb. ............. ea Sevoe ae 9.62 n TRGB 2... cscccsccecs 2 
Se Cnc cuseccn ssn eseeenesoenn 15 @15% ae? fase Ua ae. we ete 9.82 ax — abe aensawersa’ se . 13 
BB-BD BWR. BYE. cc cccccccccccccccccccceves 154% @16 > ERA. 10.20 10.15 10.15 ax tae a co “- eee cceccecs 20 
Boiling Hams— OUT ws sxsnnsesnsee 10.50 10.37 10.37 ax . a 
SS SR: MINE sons su sss oesdnbeveeseces cs @ai6 A 
i re pg eee ery Sore @i6 MN. nabnssuceesaes 9.90 10.00 9.90 = 97 ax 
PMR TE WAND. 55cce 5s ox bik Gs ocdnncseees aib EE RN a Ot 10.17 10.17 10.15 15 ax LABS sees ee eee we eeees . 
~ FESR SCS a ae ses ° 
Skinned Hams— WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1924. + sec engper A poasnes ; 
en 6s bn obsess hsepeenoeene @15% Open. High. Low. Close. ops, r an oin a: 
16-18 lbs. avg @15% LARD— 
18-20 me. avg.. es _ eer sees jiue rey 11.05 n 
20-22 lbs. avg.. @lk |e ig Cees 58 ae eae 10.00 b Loins, whole 8@10 avg ............000005 24 @26 
4 eg oe tr May teteee ee eeeee 11.25 11.35 11.30 b Loins, whole, 10@12 avg. ............+0++ 22 @24 
eee Mea eee. <....cccccecous @10 MH TUY wee eee ee ees tees tee tee 11.45 b Loins, whole, 12@14 avg.'.............06. 20 @22 
: " CLEAR BELLIES Loins, whole, 14 and over ...............- 19 @20 
Picnics— Mi: -ccaneuscaene hs ceen « er ane 10.00 b TE Ghemes es ss ae oom y 
4- 6 Ibs. @ 8 ree Pry vee er 10.20 b Shoulders . 
6- 8 Ibs. @ 7% SN Gidbanuxxawed 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 ax ara “ 
8-10 Ibs. g Hs, SHORT RIBS— Ss —— ° ene LY 
10-12 Ibs. -  Hocks ......... eevcceveccscscccece cece 
12.14 Ibs. @7 — ere 10.00 10.15 10.00 ed = poy ei” ‘unrendered ; 
14-16 Ibs. @7 DEN new seweceteus > err 27 Db 
Bellies (square cut and seedless)— THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1924. 
So eae ree @12% Open. High. Low Close Hindquarters ........s.cccccccccccccccees 
NNEC oo eg oe cae @au% NEED cp nan pues ones sipivin es ae poiceks 
I cakinn @i1% esee 08 11.05 n TREB  cccccccccccccccscsevccccces 
EE ED os iccucn shew de sesscenssoees @10% 11.17 11.10 11.10 ax Breasts Sa ee ry re 
SE Er. cus ap ok cssceeene see es @10% 11.40 11.30 11.30 ax SHOULMETS oo. se ccccssesssccervcsssscccces 
11.57 11.45 11.45 ax Cut'ets iL as bees es oA ei awe 
Salt M Rib and loin chops 
Dry Salt Meats. 6 
Fet Peer s68 9.87 n , 
a! ale { 9.95 9.90 9.95 ax Butchers’ Offal. 
Extra ribs, 85-45. .........-----++-++++-++ @ ov IEE ier ie Salas, & 10.30, 10.30 = 10.80 10.30 Sieh. Acckaeseyuenioun ounereee FauGanaunas @ 4 
ie Ya oa bg 7-year ae eae Reet Bale... ks sctees es “4O65 /5060 WDSiiax, SEED ERE ons ccsineccss sce deceSeudsscecss @ 2 
Regular plates, 6-8 ...........-. pees @ 7% Bones, pe "100° Ibs @50 
Clear plates, 4-7.... Cs Se ee @ 8% SHORT RIBS— “OT igs eae ei 13 
Jowl butts ....... uh eeeh sk anu eh ek : @ 7% May ...........-- 10.10 10.10 10.10 10.10 ax cin .. G12 
Fat Backs— DOS -s20s0ss00000% 10.30 10.32 10.17 10.17 ax Deacons @12 
8-10 lbs. avg..... a rey yee @ 8 FRIDAY, FEBRUARY &, 1924. 
te SO a acne es caw bese ee ae : @ 3% Open, High Low. Close. 
12-14 lbs. avg.. . OTe Tere a9 LARD 
ee EMS oc isies cceeue nse n' @ 9% Bau icegs ot apts reruns oF fous 10.97 ax CURING MATERIALS. 
16-18 ibs. avg... : Limes WE RReas sarees @ 9%  Acweecakasathwas es et 11.02 ax 
18-20 Ibs. avg..... abAsacateeruen eee @10 Ere 11.39 11.22 11.22 ax Bbls. Sacks. 
i i... sescueseeeeseesab oes @10% a 11.42 11.45 11.37 11.37 ax Double refined saltpetre, gran., L. C. L... 6% 65% 
Clear Bellies— CLEAR BELL IF: Ss 2 NEED. usb ub0s50 ou onus 0s o%0 stan oes 7% 7% 
a i Sais | ata 9% @10 Feb. . toes ses tees 9.87 ax Double refined nitrate of soda, f. 0. b. 
aco. ie ce . . . shigaial fo Mar. .......+-+- .++5 see JES 9.95 n i. a Se Ree “eee 4% 4% 
- ee eee a= 97.410 _. SUT eT 10.27 10.25 10.25 Less than carloads, granulated......... 4% 4% 
: ~4- “se tind f : ee  @ 08 Saly ...2 cece ee 10. 10.50 10.47 10.47 ax EEE ere 5% 5g 
30-35 Vs. ave a 9% SHORT RIBS Kegs, 100@130 lbs., 1c more. 
35-40 lbs. avg er @ 9% Yas ¢b-0nsose ane 10,07 10.00 10.00 Boric acid, in carloads, powdered, in 
40-50 Ibs. avg pees . @ 9% July ..........4. 10.20 10.20 10.20 10.20 ax ME 2. GL cub lak cheeseuseansaeas sae oe” 10 9% 
Crystal to powdered, in bblis., in 5-ton 
ED os snd wish ou wee ead owes 0% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots...... ie 10 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls........ 5% 
In ton lots, gran. or powdered, in bbls. Hs 5% 
Salt— 
For Tankage, Blood, Bone Granulated, car lots, per ton f. 0. b., Ohi- nen 
+1: . UR, IONE. nce a dnnns 0600000040b0400949 
Fertilizer, all Animal and Medium, car lots, per ton, f. 0. ‘be ‘Chicago, 
Vegetable Matter. Installed ee . o 
in the largest packing-houses, Rock, car lots, per ton, f. 0. b., Chicago.... 5.40 
fertilizer and fish reduction Sugar— 7 97 
2 Se Oe eee @7 BT 
plants in the world. Second sugar, 90 basis .............065- @6.75 
Syrup, testing 63 to 65 combined sucrose 
We handle waste and by- EE eer ree @38 
products. Standard, granulated, f. 0. b. refinery 
DED, 0b'0h's bia plabb S046 9990.05 004 008: 44.6 00 @8.90 
Send for Catalogue T.B. Plantation, granulated, f. 0. b., New Or- : 
- leans (less 8 per cent) .........eeeeeee @8.70 
American Process Co = clarified, f. o. b. New Orleans 
ad Sts cakoadbekss ecko Rhee sesenctnaue> @8.25 
68 William St. - - - New York yalov. clarified, f. 0. b., New Orleans @8.00 
EEEED Gauvoves.cassved'sasshn00seuneneat® F 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ending 
Feb. 9 
Se 18 
DEORE. 66-06sicee 16 
steers 
good 


Prime native 
Good native 

Medium 
Heifers, 
Cows 
Hind 
Fore 


quarters, 
quarters, 










Steer Loins, 
Steer Loins, 


Steer Short Loins, No. ; 47 
Steer Short Loins, No. : @42 
Steer Loin Ends (hips). ‘ @28 
Steer Loin Ends, No. . D27 
ee EY hain o's werk ee d nai 12 @23 
Cow Short Loins............20 @34 
Cow Loin Ends es) na cate 12 @18 
| 3 Se ee @28 
Steer Bibs, No. 2 A eerie! @27 
Gem Be, Te Be cccccsces @23 
Oow “es. GIO. Bio. ccse ves @21 
Cow Te, Tes  Besicce cess @13 
Steer Rounds, No. 1...... @15 
Steer Rounds, No. 2........ @14\4 
Steer Chucks, No. 1........ @12% 
Steer Chucks, No. 2........ @12 
OW =TROBRER wee cccccccccs. 10 @13 
Cow — wewneeneeiewaere 7%@ 9% 
BOGE TOME: wrseasiveidaoe eos @l1% 
Medium Piates Seabee, snl @11 
Leryn ni aoe ie wee ab eo-8 
briskets, No. Bicananeaen se 
Steer Navel Ends.......... 
Cow Navel Bnds........... 
Fore SBRANKS .ccccnsccccses 
Hind Shanks ....cccccccees 
ROMS .cccccccccccecsccccces 
Strip Loins, No. 1, boneless 
— E@ing, Me. 2.2.00... ss 

trip Loins  Misicinewae 
Sirloin Butts, No. 
Sirloin Butts, No, 2........ 


Sirloin Butts, No. 
seef Tenderloins, 
Beef Tenderloins, Ne 
Rump Butts 
Flank Steaks .... 
Soneless Chucks eal w 5 
Shoulder Clods .........ee« 

Hanging Tenderloins . 9 @10 


Beef Products. 


Brains, 
Hearts 
TONMUCH 2 ccccccccoccrsvcesoce 
Sweetbreads 
Ox-Tail, per 
Fresh ‘Tripe, 

Fresh Tripe, H 
Livers 

Kidneys, 









Choice Carcass .....s.seeee 19 @20 
Good Carcass .......-sseee. 14 @18 
Good Saddles .......sseeees 23. @29 
Good Backs ......ceseceees 12 @14 
Medium Backs ..........-. @s 
Veal Product. 
Brains, each ......cseceees @10 
Sweetbreads ........cceeees 50 @58 
Calf TAVGEE  o.occs cvicwccewess 31 @36 
Lamb. 
Choice Lambs ........... @25 
Medium Lambs ........+++- @23 
Choice Saddles ...........-- @29 
Medium Saddles ..........- @27 
Choice Fores ........-. @20 
Medium Fores .......+see05 @18 
Lamb Fries, per Ib......... 30 @31 
Lamb ‘Tongues, each....... @13 
Lanb Kidneys, per Ib..... @25 
Heavy Sheep @12 
Light Sheep @15 
oe Saddles @15 
Light Saddles .. @17 
Heavy Fores @ 9 
Light Fores @13 
Mutton Legs @20 
Mutton Loins @15 
Mutton Stew @ 8 
Sheep Tongues, each......- @13 
Sheep Heads, each......---- @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Dressed Hoge ......ceseees @12 
Pork Loins, *E@i0 Ibs. avg. @18% 
Leaf Tard .cccccccccccccces @il% 
Tenderloin ....cccccececeeees @16 
Spare Ribs @ 7% 
Butts @10% 
Hocks . .ssee @ 9% 
Trimmings .....+-:- : @ 6 
Extra lean trimmings. @10 
TRUE ceceesccagieve ccs @ 9 
SNOW: av nk vies e065 be iene @ 6 
Pigs’ Feet ..cccceceescceee @ 4% 
Pigs’ Heads .....seseeeeees @ 6 
Blade Bones .....--e+eeeees @ Le 
Blade Meat ....eeeeeeeeees @11% 
Cheek Meat ....-.-eeeeeees @i_ 
Hog Livers, per Ib.......-- @ 4% 
Neck Bones .......e08- @ 3 
Skinned + aed ice isin 04:59 8 @ 9% 
Z ork Hearts ....-.+sseeee: @ 3% 
Pork Kideeys. per Ib......+. @ 5 
Pork Tongues ....-++-.++++ @13% 
Slip, Bones .....seeeeeeeees @ 9 
Tail Bones .....--eeee seers @ 9 
Brain® ..ckrccccccccesaccesce @i2 
Back fat ....eeseeeeeeeeees @12% 
Oe ere rere ree fio. bn @16% 
COGS cccedccecscorcecesones @ 2 
BeMIOR oe vccccunccovccsene @18% 





Cor. week, 
1923. 
15 @16 
14 @15 
10 @l14 
10 @l4 
t @& 
@21 
@i1 


10 


35 





@ & 


@ll 


@16 
@o 
@1s 
@10 


@12 
@18s 
@10% 
@it 
@9o 
@13 
@li 
@ 7% 
@15% 
@i1 
@ 9% 
@ 7% 
@ 8% 
@ 9 
@is 
@ 74 
@ 5 
@ 8% 
@ a 
@ 4 

@ 6 
@12 
@9 
@ 8 


@10 
@22% 
@i2% 
@19 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons 





Pee rs @22 
Country style sausage, fresh, in link...... @l4 
Country style sausage, fresh, in bulk...... @13 
Country style sausage, smoked............ gis 
Mixed sausage, lis a<a6 aueaae pvdewsee 12% 
Frankfurts in Bi ARR @13% 
Frankfurts in sheep casings................ @16% 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice............. @14\% 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........... @14 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice....... @u 
Liver sausage in hog bungs.............. @16 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.............. @10 
IE III oa, bi410-4.'5 66 Gis wig Kiais'eiy's010 614: 5:6.0'6 @l11 
New England luncheon specialty......... @22 
Liberty Juncheon specialty................. @17 
Minced luncheon specialty. @14 
Tongue sausage . @20 
Blood sausage ... @15 
Pe ree ee @14% 
DE ee Cas arccaleura cio ewulbateiawene.eaiiais saad @l14 

DRY SAUSAGE. 

Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs............. @i6 
Cervelat, new condition, in hog bungs...... @15 
Cervelat, new condition, in ceet aie. = @15 
Thuringer MINI a:i\<:b: su,6 6 0\0' «8 007 a aren od alare @20 
BE Swot dea e hace tuceeedes vee veewcesicas @24 
EL,  ciddweae thaasese’eeeshcae. nes sere @22 
ee, CC ca ice cnet centenesds @il 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs........ @41 
B. C. lami, new condition.............. @20 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles............. @36 
I We Ces cc scd vases cecicesvass @51 
RS isa staat acct ida asiatdsainte e%erge waren die oa @29 
—a DT GOON on 0 68:8 inn 0s 800s @20 
MIEN, 0:0 00:4 0: 056. be.6'0)0'0'0 660s eS secieedece @46 
Italian aie NN aa ards pui8 e's oc acew's-a claus @36 
Wee CUNO TAINO, oo ce cece ccessscsccees @36 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 






Pues satea Wada sa tienes 5.75 
Se eer cere rrr 6.50 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings 
Toeus — BD OO CIs ccccccccsccsccecencs 7.00 
ee Princ ccdaccceencesesianes 8.00 
Frankfurt me sausage in pork casings— 
Gemall tins, 2 00 CALS... ccccccccccccccccces 6.50 
SO Gs caccrcvecasoseweosucs 7.50 
Smoked link sausage in _ casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate... .ccccccccccccccccces 6.00 
Large tins, 1 to wens nlarasaigiis ier aiels ata lpia tole imal 6 6s" 7.00 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0, RB. CHICAGO.) 
Beef rounds, domestic, 180 sets, per tierce, 
SE ee lr Bere re, 17@20 


Some sales made at l4c. 
~~ = export, 225 sets, per tierce, 







SERS EEE BERR O NCE Ven Ee 20@25 
Beet po 110 sets, per tierce, per set. @s80 
Beet —— No. 1, 400 pieces, per tierce, @30 
Beef Buns, No. 2, 400 pieces, per ‘tierce, 

POE PleCe 2.2... cccecvccccceccccccccsocs 20 
Beef vad No. 1, per piece.......... 17 
Beef weasands, No. 2, per piece.......... @0s 
Beef bladders, small, per doz.............+ 1.40 
Beef bladders, medium, per doz............ 1.25 
Beef bladders, large, per doz............+.+ @1.25 
Hog casings, medium, f. a. s., per lb...... @0.90 
Hog —_. extra narrow, selected, per 

EE FR Pre ee @2.00 
Hog ‘saniine without cap, per set........ @16 
Hog middles, with cap, per set.......... @18 
Hog bungs, export .......eeeeeceeeseeeees @22 
Hog bungs, large, prime...........+++-+++- @15 
Hog bungs, medium .........eeseeeeeeeee @i7 
Hog bungs, small, prime..... @ 5 
Hog bungs, narrow, no demand. é @ 3 
Hog stomachs, per piece.........--++++++++ @ 8 

VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. ms. Sp ieentetnseds O60 0e0wd 34.00 
Senepouuay tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.............eeeeee 16.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200. ee 18.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. DDL....... cece eee eee eeeeee 15.50 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. Dbl.........-.-eeeeeeeee bye 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl...........- 48.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......-.--- 57.00 

CANNED MEATS. 

No. %. No.1. No.2. No. 6. 
Corned beef ........06. 2.40 $ 2.35 $ 4.00 = - 
Roast beef ........0-+- 2. 40 2.35 4.50 
Roast mutton .. vais. wee 2.40 z 75 1. 30 
Sliced dried ORE 1.85 4.00 nace 
Ox tongue, whole...... 3 Lae 17.50 56.00 
Lunch tongue ........- 2.85 4.70 9.50 34.50 
et beef has eee -50 2.75 4.25 rae 

mburger steaks w 

‘endonae é. amanceseue's .50 2.25 4.25 
Vienna style sausage. 1.15 2.25 4.15 
Veal loaf, medium size.. 2.00 ee wea 
Chili con carne with, or 

without, beans ...... <a 1.25 
Potted meats .........- .80 ot 

BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess rk, regular. ......sceececcccceseeeeece $22. 25 
Fomtts” pack ss 20 to 84 pleces....... cee. 23. 50. 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces.........-.. 24.5 50 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces.........-++++ 26.50 
Clear plate pork, 35 to 45 pieces...........+-> 21. 50 
Clear plate pork, 35 to 45 pieces............ 2 ed 
Bean pork ..ccccecee-cecccceccssecscsscevens Le 
ggg ll WOUM.  . ovcc cv cceesicaeccestocceveveeess Lo 

ER "Pia ree re oe Ca 
Extra piate beef, 200-1b. barrels:...........-- 20.00 

COOPERAGE. 
k barrels, black iron hoops.. hte »@1.70 
Fo pon barrels, black iron hoops.. . 1.8744@1.90 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. . + 187 @1.90 
Red oak lard tierces.......--++++eee+: 2.50 @2.52%4 
White oak lard tierces.......-+--s+ee+ 70 @2.72 
White oak ham tierces......-.-++++++ .05 
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BUTTERINE. 
1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. Calaage ty 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 1-lb............ 24 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 2@5 Ibs @23 
Shortenings. 30@60 Ibs. tubs... @lj 
Nut Margarine, primts, 2D. ...6s.ccccccess @21% 


DRY SALT MEATS. 
Extra short clears 
MEUM OUE WENN gains vac aweeds eauincesvese 
Short clear middles, 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs 
Clear bellies, 20@25 lbs 
Clear bellies, 25@30 Ibs 
Rik bellies, 20@25 Ibs........... 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs.... 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs 
Fat backs, 12@14 lbs 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ib 
MONE TINO a6 6.s\e' sls 0020 0. di0.6 Kv Wa keadiws 
Lutts 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Regular hams, fancy, 14@16 -. Ekeadesces 
Skinned hams, fancy, 16@18 aud A 


= 


ecoooTe 
PRPEEEREEER OE 











QON5HEOHHOHHHHHSH 








Standard regular hams, 12 18 4 oe Riis wiaiaed 
Picnics, G66 We......... - PeCNbs evacttedes “19 Sibu 
Standard bacon, 8@12 lbs................ 174 
Standard bacon, 4@8 lbs.................. : 10% 
Standard bacon, 12@14 Ibs............... @17'%4 
Standard bacon strips, 6@7 Ibs..<........ @18 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, surplus fat 

CU MID a 6 Soccer acadcuaceamnancees @31 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, surplus, fat 

We NIN so hh Swecasinde ctakucutaceas @32 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, surplus fat 

Oy MI oon cedevenncenccndesceecewcs @34 
Picnics, skin on, surplus fat off, smoked.. @18 
Picnics, skinned, surplus fat off, smoked. . @19 

EGINES ooo oa oan occ ok lose @29 
Prime lard oil 
Extra winter a lard oil 
Extra lard oi * 
Extra No. 1 
No. 1 lard oil 
ou 2 oe ce 9 9 
PON MINN GN og 6.0.6.5 o.cie ace-aive Oa'e dconidicls 13 i 
Mp EOE, CDG oo sds sieeve ude k creases 10 rites 
DIG Pee MNOS (OEE 6 Vins cae ce se naenls 9%4@ 9% 
MOET GRE ILS 6s vig oad 56. 00%, careean %@101% 

FERTILIZERS 
Ground, GOG WOOO is ac écccccgocccices $ 3.65@ 3.75 
Unground and crushed blood. . 2.222222": 3.50@ 3.60 
RE Sr 5@ 2.35 
Ground tankage, 10 to 11%............ 2.654 2.75 
Ground tankage, 6 to 9%.............4. 40@ 2.55 
Crushed and unground tankage.......... 3°00 2.50 
Ground raw bone, per ton.............. 28.00@30.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton............ 20.00@22.00 
Unground bone tankage................. 11.00@13.00 
Unground steamed bone................. 16.00@18.00 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 

No. MMB S RiGuiee selodic.dssvecsmaeee $275.00@300.00 
ee PES ach cas hare kak aici Werne Salone 200.00@225.00 
ING WOME S88 CL. Cala siveelauk we nen 125.00@150.00 
Hoofs, black and striped...... - 40. 45.00 
ee te. RR ae « 7 75.00 
Round shin bones, heavies....... 165.00@175.00 
Round shin bones, lights and med..... 125.00@135.00 
Fiat shin bones, heavies............... 90.00@ 100.00 
Flat shin bones, lights and med....... 65.00@ 75.00 
Thigh bones, heavies.................. = 00@120.00 
Thigh bones, lights and med........... 00.00@110.00 
TN oo ooo ba ciiccccacncceenes 18. 00@ 60.00 


Note—These quotations apply to No. 1 product, 
which must be assorted, free from grease spots and 
cracks, hard and clean, uniform as to cut and weight. 
Packed in double bags and carload lots. Qnotations 
on unselected stock will be found in ‘‘Packinghouse 
By-Products Markets’’ reports on another page. 


LARD (Unrefined). 


Prime, steam, 


CO BN Asa caeweccsdses @10.97 
PO, GONE, DION Wa sceedeuweceteaeueces @10.17 
DO a dn causnupeunedesdrenecé0eeess @10.25 
URE OTe exis cawnaecseecnwedienses @12.25 
LARD (Refined). 
Pure lard, kettle rendered, per Ib......... @11.75 
coe, a ere @11.50 
CEN is cca ede cua ciestenwerenaeceede @10.00 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
OG 1 Ge GIO kc dentin adeie | Ae anqoedaces 15 @15% 
CEE orc a aleet ddaeeeckasneasaudues ene 12%,@138 
ly a a: ee eee 11% @12 
gg ae eee ee rer 104% @1614 
Oe A ST | PRP tere rre es | rrr 9%, @10 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............... 9@ 9% 
NO. 2 GleO GUGRFEMG. GUIDING. 2. cc ccccccccess 9 @9% 
TALLOWS AND pagrvanapae™ 
Edible tallow, under 2% acid, 35 titre.... 8%@ 9 
Fancy tallow, under 2% acid, 48 titre...... sit @ 8% 
No. 1 tallow, basis 10% f.f.a., 42@43 
CU vcard. c dc Sead ee ahaha awk eben 4 7%@ 7% 
No. 2 tallow, basis 40% f. f.a., 40titre.. 6 @ 6% 
Wetmme Ghee steQwOM®. . occ cece cwcsccscceces 9%4@ 9% 
Choice white grease, max, 4% acid, loose 
CIN © oie cncwerccenesdqudaceces caeedes 7T%@ 7% 
B-ewhite grease, max., 5% acid............ 7 @™ 
Yellow grease, 15-15 f. f. a..........-45- 6144@ 6% 
Yellow grease, 15-20 f. f. &...........0-- 64@ 6% 
Brown grease, 40 f. f. &......-eeeeeeeeeeee 6 @ 6% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Cotton seed oil—White, deodorized, in bbls. 12 4@12% 





Yellow, — dm DDI... .cccccccees 2 
P. S. Y., soap grade, loose..........--- 95 
ee 9). Snes MPO coc a0 64-0005 40 9% @10 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 650/,, f. 0. b. pm ; 
TOXRB 2c ccccccccccccccccccccccaccccecs 4% 43 
Linseed oil, loose, per g@l.....---.ee- éées ‘4 a 
Cor Of], LOOKS... ccc cece cece cess neceneces 94%@ 9% 
Soya bean oil, seller tank, f. 0. b. coast. * 9g @10 
Cocoanut Oil, seller tank, f. 0. b. coast.... 8%@ 8% 
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Retail Section 


A Meat Retailers’ 


idea of training young men to be- 


The 
come successful and intelligent 
tailers is this 


running in 


meat re- 


not a new one in country. 


Mil- 


jor some time with a great 


school has been 


waukee, Wis., 


Such a 


deal of success. 
It is 


bec n 


school 
the 


interesting to learn that a 


Holland 


has established in for 





LEARNING 


Students in the Utrecht school being shown 


sage 


same purpose for about a vear. It 
has met with considerable success, 
and 40 men were enrolled when the 
school opened 

Located in Utrecht, Holland, the 
school was established by a Dutch 
butchers’ paper, “De Vee en 
Vieeschhandel,”’ under the 
tion of H. Cuiper, its editor 
school 
Utrecht house, 
classes are held three days a week. 
takes 
first course, 

1923, 
and 
making, 


direc- 
The 

the 
where 


has two rooms at 


slaughter 
The course three months 
The 
Feb. 3, 
ments 


which started 


covered cattle ail- 
meat hygiene, sausage 


salting and smoking 
covering 


bookkeep- 


meats and fundamentals 


refrigerating machines, 





ing and trade arithmetic 

At the end of the first course a 
Butchers’ Trade Exhibition was 
held in Utrecht. Manufacturers 
and dealers in butchers’ supplies 
put on extensive exhibits, while 
students from the school demon- 
strated the practical work taught 
them. Sausage and other meat 


the students 


Thousands of 


products made by 


were on display. 


people attended this exhibition 


DETAILS OF 


School in Holland 


The second course of the school 
was opened September 17, 1923, after 
the students were examined on what 


they had been taught in the first course. 
This course is more extensive, including 
the slaughtering of an animal, economical 
cutting up of the carcass, determining the 
price of the various cuts, serving the trade, 


SAUSAGE MAKING. 
to operate the electric meat chopper. 
machinery is noted near ‘by. 


how 





BUTCHERB 
at the 


Teacher Utrecht 


Other 


STUDENTS LEARN BEEF 


school showing pupils how 


etc. At the end of this course all students 


were required to pass another examina- 
tion before receiving their certificate of 
graduation. 

The third course was begun February 1, 


1924. At the end of this course another 


Butchers’ Trade Exhibition will be held 
in Utrecht, from April 21-24. This pro- 
posed exhibition is already attracting 
wide interest. 

———— » 


Radio Talk Boosts Meat 


Widespread interest in the radio 
talks being given weekly under the 
auspices of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board was evidenced by 
the receipt within a week of more 
than one thousand requests for a 
booklet on meat as a result of an 
announcement made in one of 
these lectures. 

On Thursday, January 31, Miss 
Gudrun Carlson, Director of Home 
Economics of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, talked 
over the radio on meats, and at the 
close of ‘her lecture announced 
that a booklet on meat would be 
furnished to any one writing to 
KYW, Chicago, requesting it. 

As a result of this more than a 
thousand requests have been re- 
ceived from all sections of the 
United States east of the Rockies. 
Letters came from Montana to 
Massachusetts and from Texas to 
Alabama, all evidencing an interest 
in securing the booklet, from 
which they can learn more about 


sau- meat and its place in the diet. 





DRESSING. 


to dress a beef carcass. 
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Sell Cooked Meats 


(Continued from page 49.) 


“Apparently a great change is taking 
place in the demand from the consumer. 
Higher rents and the scarcity of domestic 
help is forcing many consumers into small 
apartments, kitchenette apartments, and 
apartment hotels, and in these cramped 
quarters the ice boxes are small and the 
consumer is buving in smaller quantities 
but buying more often. The altered 
method of the consumers’ purchases, cou- 
pled with the great improvement in the 
packers’ products, is creating an immense 


demand for READY-TO-EAT meat 
foods. 
“Some retailers have been shrewd 


enough to see the advantage of catering 
to the READY-TO-EAT trade. Others 
have apparently taken for granted that 
this was a class of product that was not 
profitable and a class of business they 
could not handle advantageously and have 
permitted this trade to go elsewhere. | 
do not think any of us fully appreciate to 
what extent the READY-TO-EAT de- 
mand has grown. 
Tons of Boiled Hams Sold. 

“A single packer in New York placed 
on the market last year over 5,000,000 
pounds of boiled hams. Most of the pack- 
ers and sausage makers are experiencing a 
continual increase for their different 
READY-TO-EAT sausages and special- 
ties. Apparently this demand has just 
started and will inevitably grow each year, 
and it does seem that it is only good busi- 
ness for every retailer to place himself 
in position to get his share of this busi- 
ness, especially as it requires very little 
additional investment in fixtures. These 
READY-TO-EAT meat food products are 
now being placed on the market in such 
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a manner as will permit the retailer to 
merchandise with a minimum expense and 
shrinkage and very little risk of spoilage. 

“We have on _ display tonight a 
READY-TO-EAT counter and we have 
endeavored to make this counter typical 
of a READY-TO-EAT counter which al- 
most every retailer can install with very 
little expense. Of course, the size of the 
READY-TO-EAT counter will depend 
largely on the volume of the market, but 
I do think that in the READY-TO-EAT 
counter the retailer has an opportunity of 
very little, if any, additional expense. 

“T am sure we all are impressed with 
the advantage of scrupulously clean mar- 
kets and well-lighted and attractive win- 
dow and counter displays. The success of 
the READY-TO-EAT counter will de- 
pend largely on placing the counter in the 
front of your store where the consumer 
can see the different READY-TO-EAT 
products properly displayed and each of 
the different products properly labeled and 
carrying price tags. 

“While prices, quality and service un- 
doubtedly have contributed greatly to the 
upbuilding of the immense department 
stores and retail establishments in other 
lines, the attractive show windows and the 
attractive displays of the goods within the 
stores have undobutedly been the great 
factors in the development of these es- 
tablishments. I think that attractive win- 
dow displays, interior displays and price- 
tags have gone a long ways towards the 
development of the chain grocery and 
meat markets. 

Packer Anxious to Cooperate. 

“The packer recognizes and appreciates 
the development of the READY-TO-EAT 
demand and is more than anxious to co- 
operate with the retailer in supplying this 
demand and encouraging its further de- 








BUTCHERS’ TRADE 


Butchers’ 





EXHIBITION IN 


Trade 


HOLLAND. 
Work of the meat class students in the Utrecht school shown at the First 


Exhibition. 
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velopment. Along these lines the packer 
is continually experimenting to develop 
some new and more appetizing products, 
to put more products up in consumer 
package form, to avoid unnecessary labor, 
shrinkage in loss and distributing, etc. 

“While the demand for READY-TO- 
EAT meat foods has shown a tremendous 
increase the last few years, it has not 
apparently affected or curtailed the de- 
mand for staple meat foods, like steaks, 
chops, hams, etc. As a matter of fact, the 
consumption per capita of meat foods last 
year was one of the createst in the history 
of the industry. 

“IT do not think any retailer need fear 
that the installation of a READY-TO- 
EAT counter will curtail his sales of other 
kinds of meats, but on the contrary will 
prove to be just that much additional busi- 
ness that will increase the dealer’s volume 
and profits and reduce expenses and prob- 
ably will be the means of bringine into his 
store new customers.” 

Put Prices in Your Displays. 

Mr. Westerfeld, talking to the retailers 
from the viewpoint of a fellow dealer, of- 
fered many valuable and practical sug- 
gestions. He drew attention to the price 

(Continued on page 54.) 


ee oe 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Paul Martin has opened a new meat 
market in North Bend, Ore. 

J. T. Gilfrey and R. B. Mayberry have 
purchased the interest of their associate, 
W. W. Green, in the Independent meat 
market, Eugene, Ore. 

Asa Parshall is planning extensive im- 
provements in his Columbia Meat Mar- 
ket, Port Angeles, Wash. 

D. W. Billmyre & Sons have sold their 
meat market in Keyser, W. Va., to C. R. 
Knight. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
St. Maries, Pa., by Carl T. Spence. 

James E. Poland has sold his meat 
market in Corning, N. Y., to Daniel Gar- 
ity and Daniel Poland. 

An interest in the C. Snyder meat mar- 
ket in Moundsville, W. Va., has been 
bought by J. D. Travis. 

The Conrad Grocery company has op- 


ened its grocery and meat market in 
Great Falls, Mont. 
A new grocery and meat market has 


been opened in Thief River Falls, Mont., 
by Thomas and Christ Rogney. 

A meat department has been added to 
the Piggly-Wiggly store in West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

The New Brunswick Meat Market has 
been incorporated in New Brunswick, N. 
J. with a capital stock of $50,0000 by 
Phillip M. Brenner. 


Charles Copenhaver’s meat market in 
Philipsburgh, Pa., was recently destroyed 
by fire. 
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For Sausage Makers 
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New York Section 


The Produce Exchange closed at 12:30 
on Wednesday in memory of the late 
Woodrow Wilson. 

General John A. Gunn, president of 
Gunn’s Limited, Toronto, Canada, was a 


visitor on the Produce Exchange this 
week. 

Morton Mannheimer, president of the 
Evansville Packing Co., Evansville, Ind., 


was in New York during the week. “Mort” 
belongs in the “real packer” class. 


Dr. Arthur Lowenstein, vice president, 
and J. J. Wilke, head of the oleomargarine 
department, Wilson & Company, Chicago, 
were visitors to the city this week. 


W. B. Cassell, of Baltimore, Md., was 
a visitor to the city during the week. 
“Barry” saw the sights of the city under 
the able chaperonage of “Dave” Felden- 
heimer. 


Eddie Byrne, who went to the Broad- 
way office of Armour and Company from 
the Morris organization, is now in charge 
of the pork department of Armour and 
Company’s West Harlem Branch. 


H. E. Altman, 
Zealand Casing Co., 
friends in New York. 
be as handsome as Douglas 
but he says he doesn’t receive 
salary. 


president of the New 
Chicago, is visiting 

Mr. Altman may 
Fairbanks, 
“Doug's” 


Thomas Creigh, head of the legal de- 
partment; vice president F. E. Wilhelm; 
W. S. Burchard, produce department, and 
J. A. O’Connell, dry sausage department, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, have been 
in New York. 

Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in New York City 
for week ending February 2nd on ship- 
ments sold out ranged from 9.00 cents to 
18.00 cents per pound, and averaged 14.51 
cents per pound. 


M. F. Byrne, formerly with Wilson & 
Co. and Morris & Co., has associated him- 
self with J. D. Wallace & Co. on West 
14th street, who are in the hotel supply 
business. Mr. Byrne has been in the pro- 
vision business for a long time and knows 
the business from A to Z. 


Following is a report of the New York 
City Health Department of the number of 
pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending Feb. 2, 1924 
—MEAT—Manhattan, 60534 lbs.; Brook- 
lyn, 12 lbs.; Bronx, 50 lIbs.; total, 66734 
Ibs. FISH—Manhattan, 31 Ibs.; Brook- 
lyn, 159 lIbs.; total, 190 lbs. POULTRY 
and GAM E—Manhattan, 2,862 Ibs.; Brook- 
lyn, 52 lIbs.; total, 2,914. 


A real treat is in store for the 
bers of the New York Group 
National Butchers’ & Packers’ 
Association who attend the meeting on 
Monday, February 18th, at the Opera 
Cafe. The meeting will be preceded by 
the usual dinner, and it is safe to say that 
some of the good times enjoyed at the 
convention in Cincinnati will be rehearsed 
during the courses, while the more serious 
topics will be discussed during the meet- 


mem- 
of the 
Supply 


ing and some of the plans suggested will 
be executed. 


Simon Frank & Co., wholesale butchers, 
due to the large increase in business have 
outgrown their old home in the West 
Harlem market, and have acquired larger 
and more commodious quarters at 2292 
Twelfth Avenue. Monday of this week 
was the formal opening, and on the long 
rows of hooks in the coolers were dis- 
played a fine array of choice meats, while 
in the entrance were arranged many 
beautiful floral pieces expressing wishes 
for success. The receiving committee 
extended a warm welcome to visitors. 

— 
CUTTING UP BEEF CHUCKS. 

New York freak 

1 Tuesday, wind and 
downpour of rain drenched New Yorkers, 
and this probably was the reason the 
meeting of Ye Olde New York 
United Master Butchers of America, 
not as well attended as the large gather- 
had indicated 


suffered another day 


when the terrific 


Branch, 
was 
ings at recent meetings 
would be. 

The speaker of the evening was Mr. 
Halfac, president of the Farmers’ Com- 
mission House, Inc., who gave a very in- 
teresting talk on the history and raising 
of the Long Island duck, which he claimed 
originated in Pekin, China. Mr. Hallac 
stated that formerly it was the hobby of 
royalty to raise these ducks, and some of 
the eggs were secured with great diffi- 
culty by a man living in Shanghai and 
later none to America for commercial 
purposes. He went into great detail with 
reference to incubation, feeding and rais- 
ing of the ducks, which matured at the 
early age of eleven weeks. He also spoke 


on the Association of Duck Raisers of 
Long Island, which is constantly on the 
lookout for the improvement of their 


product. 

A new membership drive was launched, 
with the goal of not less than fifty new 
members by March 4th, and this was 
taken up enthusiastically by the meeting. 
Eleven new members were elected and 
the Branch is constantly growing. 

The educational subject was the cutting 
up of a short chuck of beef, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the most advantage- 
ous method for the benefit of the customer 
as well as the retailer. This created a 
great deal of interest; in fact, it was con- 
ceded to be the most interesting of the 


various demonstrations given by this 
Branch. 
Charles Baher was appointed official 


demonstrator, and he proceeded to cut the 
chuck in the New York style. After con- 
siderable debate it was pointed out by 
William Kramer that the Philadelphia 
style was the best way, as there was not 
only less waste, but the meat had a better 
appearance and gave the customer more 
satisfaction. 

All those present requested that at the 
next meeting two short chucks of beef be 
secured and the actual demonstration of 
boning and inserting cod fat in the Phila- 
delphia style be given. Two chucks are 
required for this style, as both necks are 
boned and tied together. 

After the debate many members stated 
as their opinion that on the coming Satur- 
day there will be numerous Philadelphia 
styles of chucks cut and displayed in the 
New York market windows. 


SELL COOKED MEATS. 
(Continued from page 53.) 


tags on one of the displays, saying, “This 
display in a window would catch the at- 
tention of a pedestrian, because the vari- 
ous cuts of fresh meats are priced. Peo- 
ple want to know how much the meat 
costs, and the prices they see in a window 
often lead directly to a purchase.” 

Regarding the lighting arrangements 
over the displays, Mr. Westerfeld said: 
“These are ideal lights. They do not 
glare, but are bright and show off the 
meat to good advantage. The wise dealer 
always leaves his lights on at night, so 
that his windows can sell for him even 
when the shop is closed. Customers who 
notice meats displayed at night in well- 
lighted windows will make purchases in 
the morning. This does mean a little ex- 
tra expense, but the few cents spent for 
eletcricity are paid back many times over 
in the form of increased business.” 

In discussing ready-to-eat foods, 
Westerfeld stated in part: 

“There are many excellent kinds of 
ready-to-eat meats and meat specialties on 
the market today. The housewife who 
has to prepare an emergency meal or who 
gets back from shopping too late to cook 
meats wants something which can be 
served quickly. Let her know you have 
meats which will serve this purpose. Dis- 
play these products and you will sell more 
of them, without decreasing your sales of 
fresh meats.” 


Trebling Sales of Cooked Meats. 


Mr. Russell put in a word when Mr. 
Westerfeld had finished. He told of an 
experiment in his store where the ready- 
to-eat meat counter was taken from the 
back of the store and given a prominent 
place near the entrance. During the first 
week, Mr. Russell said, his sales of these 
meats were trebled, with no loss in his 
fresh and smoked meat sales. Mr. Rus- 
sell later told the usual humorous story 
which drew considerable hearty laughter 
from the entire audience. 

Mr. Gifford was the next speaker. 
announced his subject as 
Service.” 

“Quality and service go hand in hand,” 
he said. “Service is the watchword of 
business. And any policy but a quality 
policy is suicide. The firm which does not 
recognize that is digging its business 
grave. Quality is remembered long after 
price is forgotten.” 

In mentioning the consumer’s taste for 
good sausage, Mr. Gifford said: “People 
tire of eating the same meat all the time. 
Give them a chance to make a change by 
broadening your line of sausage, and other 
ready-to-eat foods. They have an econ- 
omy appeal, since they are moderately 
priced, can be eaten as they are, and there 
is no waste. 

“The packer is on one side of you with 
quality product, assortment, and service; 
the housewife is on the other side lookin 
for suggestions for variety, and giving you 
a chance to offer service. There is good 
money in ready-to-eat meats. A good 
counter display and a little real enthusi- 
asm on your part will put it over big.” 


Don’t Buy Too Much at Once. 


Mr. Mayer spoke next, briefly, and to 
the point. He praised the model dis- 
plays, and the words of the other speak- 
ers who had urged the development of the 
ready-to-eat meat business. By way of 
advice to the dealers who were not used 
to handling cooked meats and meat spe- 
cialties, he said: “Don’t buy too much at 
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one time. One case full, or a half a case, 
if that is all you can carry, is enough for 
any market. Keep it where you can watch 
it to see that it keeps well. 

“Sausage and similar meats are the 
most legitimate commodities in the world 
for an upturn in volume. They have not 
had enough prominence. 

“Sausage is irresistible, attractive, and 
tasty. Not enough people are familiar 
with sausage. Put a counter case full of 
sausage and other ready-to-eat meats near 
the front of your store, and it will sell.” 

Mr. Russell, who presided over the 
meeting, had seen R. C. Pollock, managing 
director of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, seated back in the crowd, and 
called on him for a few words after Mr. 
Mayer had finished. Mr. Pollock, whom 
Mr. Russell introduced as the man who 
had the bullock by the tail, told the deal- 
ers a little about his organization and 
what it is trying to do. 

Work of the Meat Board. 

“The producers, commission men, pack- 
ers and retailers are represented on the 
board. They are all trying to improve 
the industry and to cooperate in the most 
effective way to help one another. The 
producer is anxious now to aid the re- 
tailer. A few years ago, the mention of 
any such cooperation would have been 
ridiculed. 

“We are working continually to inform 
the consumer of the food value and 
healthfulness of the commodity you are 
selling—meat. Recipe booklets are being 
distributed by the thousands to schools, 
housewives and other interested parties. 
Posters issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, calling attention 
to the desirability of meat in the diet and 
its wholesomeness, are being displayed in 
almost every postoffice in the Unmted 
States, in railroad stations, government 
buildings and elsewhere. You are the last 
link in the industry and every one is in- 
terested in and working for your inter- 
ests.” 

Then Mr. Russell, whom Mr. Pollock 
had “joshed” for going out of town when 
he was scheduled to give a radio lecture 
from station KYW, Chicago, said that the 
next time he was scheduled for a radio 
talk he would have a guardian apointed to 
keep him in the city. “I hope, Mr. Pol- 
lock,” said Mr. Russell, “that this will be 
satisfactory.” 

“It will, Mr. Russell,” responded Mr. 
Pollock, “providing you don’t escape from 
your guardian.” 

At the close of the meeting, a motion 
was made and passed thanking the individ- 
uals and companies who helped with the 
properties and details of the meeting. 
Those included were: The Paul J. Daem- 
icke Company, which supplied a counter; 
the Ward Baking Company, which sup- 
plied the rolls for the “red hots”; the 
packers who supplied the meat half of the 
“red hots’; the Ace Sign Company, for 
the price tags and cards; the U. S. Slicing 
Machine Company, which lent a machine 
for display; Edward Zeutchel, who set up 
the displays; J. R. Hills, of Swift & Com- 
pany, for building the display stands, and 
Adolph Kaiser and his brigade, consisting 
of Frank Rehak, Tom Cerny and James 
Sparospa, for preparing and serving the 
red hots. 

This was the second of the series of 
meat trade meetings which is being held 
this year. Other timely subjects of inter 
est to Chicago dealers will be taken up in 
this same effective manner. The meetings 
are being held under the auspices of the 
Meat Council of Chicago. 





Jos. Himmelsbach, M. E. Otte 8. Schlich, C. E. 


Himmelsbach & Schlich 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
one = i and eine 
Plants. “ard and Yat Rendering Plants, 


Oil Refineries. 
136 Liberty Street NEW YORK 
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Are You The Man? 


There is somewhere a man with extensive experi- 
ence in the meat business. Possibly he began behind 
a retail counter. He may be a manager, assistant 
sales manager or a salesman selling provisions, sup- 
plies, or similar lines. 


This man knows the problems of the meat retailer. 
He can talk “shop” and he could go behind the 
counter if necessary. 


He is an experienced salesman who feels that he has 
reached the limit of his earnings in his present con- 
nection. 


This man is looking for an opportunity—an opening 
where he can expend the same amount of work and 
energy as he is doing now and receive large financial 
reward for it. 


We have this opportunity for the man who is a sales- 
man, who works hard and then gets real money for 
it now—without holding rosy “future” promises in 
front of him. 


Our experience proves to us that the salesman with 
experience in the meat business is best fitted to sell 
for us. One district man who formerly sold beef 
and provisions joined us recently. During January 
his gross earnings amounted to $989.00. His ex- 
penses in his home city territory did not amount to 


$100. 


A former packing house man recently joined us. 
His weekly earnings since with us have been be- 
tween $280.00 to $420.00 per week, less his ex- 
penses. 


Another experienced meat man who had been earn- 
ing $60.00 a week the best part of his life said to 
us that—‘“there is no greater opportunity for the 
meat man to benefit financially and cash in on his 
experience so fully than by selling “Jim Vaughan,” 
the greatest labor saver in the retail meat industry.” 


These men were all skeptical about meat cutting 
machines until they had seen “Jim Vaughan” at 
work. They said it could not be done (98% of all 
the retailers in the United States still think so). 
But after we showed them “Jim Vaughan’”’ in small 
and large markets, where “Jim” had worked for 
five years, they were not alone convinced but they 
were enthusiastic, and as experienced meat men 
they realized quickly why some retailers had 
ordered from 5 to 24 machines for some of their 
chain stores, and why “Jim Vaughan” is needed in 
the smallest and the biggest shops. They also real- 
ized that it is THE machine actually needed in the 
retail meat industry. 


We still require quite a few open-minded, experi- 
enced men to become district sales managers and 
salesmen in quite a few sections of the country— 
men who have enough faith in their own ability— 
who have back-bone to sell an article of the highest 
merits on a straight commission basis. If you are 
that kind of a man, we like to correspond with you. 


VAUGHAN COMPANY 


730-740 N. Franklin St., Chicago, IIl. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium and heavy 
Cows, canners and cutters 
Bulls, bologna 


LIVE CALVES. 


per 100 Ibs 
common to medium 
culls, per 100 Ibs........... 5.50@ 7.2 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


ee Ss sees coabeonneee 14.50@15.00 
eT Ie: 8.00@ 8.50 
4.50@ 7.5 


veal, 
veal, 
veal, 


Calves, 
Calves, 
Calves, 


prime, 


Lambs, prime, 
Sheep, ewes, prime, 
Sheep, ewes, common to good, 100 Ibs.... 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 140 
Pigs, under 
t<oughs 


ek PPP Titer rie ett. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRBSSED. 
Choice, native, 
Cheice, native, light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs 

Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs.... 
Western steers, 600@800 ibs 

Texas steers, 400@600 lbs 

Good to choice heifers 

Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 

Western. 
@23 
@19 
@1s 


@32 


. 1 ribs 

aa er er rr 
3 ribs.. 
1 loins.. 

eee eee @23 
yy aa rer @13 

No. 1 hinds and ihe ik Saks 26 @28 

No. 2 hinds and ribs @24 

hinds and ribs........ 19 @20 

No. @22 

No. 2 rounds 

No. rounds 

No. 1 chucks 

No. 

No. 3 chucks 

Bolognas 

Rolls, reg., 6@8 Ibs. 

Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. 

Tenderloins, 4@5 Ibs. 

Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 

Shoulder clods 


DRESSED CALVES. 


rs, heavy 
i890 lhs 
160 Ibs 
140 lbs... 
SO Ibs.. 


@l1 

@i1% 
@11% 
@11% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


@23 
@21 
@18 
@16 
@l1 


choice spring 
poor grade 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, medium to good 
Sheep, 


SMOKED 


8@10 IDB. AVE... ....ccceccececeses 19 @19% 
Hems, 10@12 libs. avg.... 18%@19 
Hams, 12@14 lbs. ave 18%@19 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg @12% 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibe. 

Rollettes, 6@8 ibs. avg. 

Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, hea 

Bacon, boneless, 

Bacon, boneless 

Pickled bellies, * 0@12 Ibs. avg 


Hams, 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, Western, 10-12 Ibs. avg. .14 
Fresh pork tenderloins 

Frozen pork loins, 10-12 Ibs. 

Frozen pork tenderloins 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. 

Butts, boneless, Western 

SOIR, “TROT, “OPUOREM. 6 0 oo esccetsccins 12 
Fresh hams, city, 8@10 Ibs. avg 

Fresh hams, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg.... 
Fresh picnic hams, Western, 6@8 Ibs. avg.10 
Extra lean pork trimmings................ 12 
Regular pork trimmings. 5007, lenn...... 9 
Fresh spare ribs 


Raw leaf lard @15 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 

Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 

re ee. ccchaueeeensnnneheon keer 175.00@195. 
Fiat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., per 

PEL acti txasteestcaseisameeeee 115.00@120.00 
Black hoofs. per ton 40.00@ 50.00 
Striped hoofs. per ton 40.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton 105.00@115.00 
Thich bones, 85 to 90 

100 pes. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 


@140.00 
No. 1s. ..300.00@325.00 
No. 2s. ..250.00@275.00 
No. 3s. ..200.00@225.00 


FANCY MEATS. 


@30c 
@38e 
@#5e 
@Tic 
@60c 
@16e 
@ 8c 
@23c 
@16c 
@ Tc 
@20e 
@10c 


BUTCHER'S FAT. 


and over, 
and over. 
and over, 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. 
Fresh steer tongues, L. C. trim’d 
Calves, heads, scalded 
Sweetbreads, veal 

Sweetbreads, beef 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 
Oxtails 
Hearts. 

Reef hanging 
Lamb fries 


a pon id 
a pound 
a piece 
a pair 
a pound 
a pound 
each 

a pound 
each 

a pound 
a pound 
a pair 


8 ee eae 


Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


SPICES. 

Gronnd. 
Pepper. Sing... white t 18 
Pepper, Sing., black 14% 
Pepper, red ... 20 
Allspice ...... ; 9 
Cinnamon 
Coriander 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Bags. 

In lots of less than 25 bhbis.: Bbls. per Th. 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated 6% 
Double refined saltpetre, small crvstals.. 7% 7% 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated.. 4% 4% 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals 5% 5% 

Tn 25 barre! lots: 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated 65, 61% 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals.. 7% ™% 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 4% 4% 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 5% 5 

Carload lots: 
Double refined nitrate of soda, granulated 4%4 414 
Double refined nitrate of soda, crystals. 5 4% 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
Kip. 
5-9 9%4- 12%412% -14 14-18 
2.80 8.05 


H kip. 
18 up. 
3.90 
“a 65 


Prime No. 1 veals. 
Prime No. 2 veals. "a5 55 
Buttermilk No. 1.. 19 .20 45 
Buttermilk No. 2.. 00 .20 
Branded, grubby .. .60 .80 

v value- 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 

Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, milk fed—12 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.....30 @31 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.....é @31 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...... 9 @30 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...... @28 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb @5 

Fowls—Fresh—iry packed, corn fed—12 to box: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb.......28 @30 
Western, 48 to 54 hs. to doen, Ib.....28 @30 


mI 
| RaSSS 


2.45 


| rotons 


to box: 
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Wetsern, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib 

Fowls—-Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—barrels: 
Western, dry packed, 5 Ibs. and over, Ib. 26 
Western, dry packed, 4%4 lbs. each, Ib...26 
Western, dry packed, 3% Ibs. each, Ib. .24 
Western, dry packed, boxes, 3 lbs. -—. 
under, .. 

Old Cocks—dry packed—boxes or bbls. 
Western dry picked, boxes 
Western, scalded, bbls 

Ducks— 
Western, 

Squabs— 
White, 12 lbs. to dozen, 
White, 10 lbs. to dozen, 
Culls, per doz 


LIVE POULTRY. 


OZPTONSs 6.0 ccc cncccnserence 
via freight 

ROI, svn ov ccccecsussccneces 31 
VIA CXPTOSS...... ccc ccccccccccccs 28 


good, boxes @24 
per dozen 


per dozen 


Broilers, via 
Old roosters, 
Ducks, via 

Turkeys, 
GORE, VIR CKPTOM. ...0ccesccccvovvccceses 22 @24 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express.. @45 
Guineas, per pair, via freight or express.. @60 


BUTTER. 


extra (92 s 
firsts 
seconds 


@16 
@33 
@30 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


@51 
@50% 
@48 
@45 


EGGS. 


Fresh gathered, extras, per doz 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts 
Fresh gathered, firats.........ccccccccces 45 


Fresh gathered, checks, fair to choice, dry.27 


@53 
@50 
@46 
@32 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, f. o. b 
works, per 100 lbs 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 
100 Ibs., f. a. s., New York 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish acrep, dried,119%, ammonia, 150 
B. P. L., bulk,’ f. 0. b. fish factory 


Fish guano, foreign, ee am- 
monia, 10% B. P. a 


Fish scrap, wy ae ammonia, 
3% A. P. A., f. 0. b. fish factory. 

Soda Nitrate, in at 100 Ibs., spot.. 

Soda nitrate, in bags, 

Tankage, ground, 100, ammonia, 15a, 
B. P bulk 3.75 and 10c 

unground, 9-10% 3.25 and 10¢ 


@ 3.00 


@ 2.95 
@ 4.00 


nomina) 
4.40 and 10c 


3.75 and 50c 
@ 2.42% 
2.45@ 2.48 


Tankage, ammonia 


Phosphates. 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags 
per ton 
Bone meal, 
per ton 


Acid phosphate, bulk, f. 0. b. Balt., 
per ton, 


@32.00 
@35.00 
@ 8.00 


Kalnit, 12.407, bulk, per ton 

Manure salt, 200, bulk, per ton.... 
Muriate in bags, basis 80% per ton. 
Sulphate, in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


@ 7.22 
@10.25 
@32.50 
@44.00 


——_fo—_—_ 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 

Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia for the week of deri 31, 1924: 

; ; 29 30 31 
Chicago 4914 49 50 
New York .......53  5i 58 52 651 51 
Boston .. 21%, 53 E 52% 51% 51% 
Philadelphia s 53 52% 52 51 51 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh cen- 
tralized butter—90 score at Chicago: 

52 52 «OB 49 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

This Last Last Since Jan. 10 

week. year. 1924. 1923. 
41,988 39,261 237,288 235,275 
34,062 53,531 226,981 288,866 
68,193 


50% 


Chicago - 52,12 

New York. 43,82 
3oston ... “, 

Philadelphia 15,014 


Votal. . 123,991 
Cold storage 


11,160 15,136 72,223 

14,959 12,714 73,157 73,602 
102,169 120,642 609,649 665,936 
movement (lbs.): 


Cor. day 
Into Out of 
storage. storage. 


On hand 
Jan, 31. 
Chicago 
New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia n 880 


ee 149,825, 


43,347 702,934 


Total. 366,098 7,262,142 


9,110,471 





